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2 ACCIDENTS IN 9 MONTHS 


IN CITY OF DALLAS 


ATL AS _ PROVE NECESSITY 
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insurance may cost a driver his license, 


car—or his freedom as well as jeopardising his entire 
And even if an automobile operator doesn’t feel 
that he should carry protection for the other people he may 
injure — or kill—in an accident for which he is to blame, 
he must see the necessity for protection for his own future 


estate. 


welfare and support. 


What Lack of Insurance May Cost You 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that lack of liability 





his registration, his 








ANY OF THESE RELIABLE INSURANCE AGENCIES WILL GIVE YOU FULL INFORMATION WITHOUT 


ROY L. TAYLOR 


General Insurance Agency 
1500 Republic Bank Bldg. 


BOLANZ & BOLANZ 


216 S. Akard St. - Phone 2-8166 


ELLIS-SMITH & CO. 


Thomas Building 


2-8428 








OF 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 


Not one of these 3,662 drivers 
expected to have an accident — it is 
the unexpected that always happens. 


And when you are involved in 
an accident, the financial conse- 
quences may easily wipe out all 
you have labored years to build up 
— if you are not protected by insur- 
ance. You may be the most careful 
of drivers — and probably are — yet 
if judge or jury decide that you 
were to blame for a collision, you 
must pay, even though the payment 
cost you your investments, your 
savings and even much of your 
future earnings. 


The cost of liability insurance is 
small in comparison with the pro- 
tection it gives. No thinking person 
who drives a motor vehicle can 
afford to be without it for a single 
minute! 


OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART. 


D. D. McCain 


SEAY & HALL 


First National Bank Bldg. 


- Phone 7-8261 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


1209 Main St. 








Dallasite Killed, 
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Another Hurt, in 


Traffic Accident 


Herbert Tennant, Well. 
Known Businessman, 
Dies of Injuries Sus- 
tained in Collision 


Is 79th Car Victim 


Injuries sustained in an automobile 
collision Saturday night on East Pike, 
four miles east of Buckner Boulevard, 
proved fatal Tuesday afternoon to 
Herbert B. Tennant, 42, of 5315 Live 
Oak, well-known Dallas _business- 
man. He was the seventy-ninth vic- 
tim of traffic in Dallas County this 
year. 

The city’s plans to spend $10,000 on 
an educational campaign to reduce 
loss of life and property in traffic 
accidents became known Tuesday 
with the announcement that Adam 
Lintz, field representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, will assist in 
outlining the program announced sev- 
eral weeks ago by City Manager Hal 
Moseley. 

The city’s appropriation will be 
solely to bring the driving public to 
a consciousness that a second’s relax- 
ing of attention or a chance taken 
while driving can and frequently does 
mean the difference between life and 
death, or serious injury. 
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Dallas Morning News 
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HARRY I. MAXSON, Insurance 


Eric C. Gambrell 


- Phone 7-1141 


- Phone 2-4366 


Santa Fe Bldg.—7-1113 


A. C. PRENDERGAST & CO. 


Republic Bank Bldg. 


- Phone 7-8261 


COCHRAN & HOUSEMAN, INS. 


1505 Federal - Phone 2-4566 
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Halftones May Be 
Good, Bad Or 
Indifferent 





This cut was prop- 
erly made. The 
negative was ex- 
posed properly 
and the plate was 
etched properly. 

















The negative used 
in making this cut 
was deliberately 
under-exposed, 
with a “dark” re- 
sult. 

















The negative used 
in making this cut 
was deliberately 
over-exposed, with 
a “light” result. 














Under-etching will also make a cut too dark and 
over-etching, too light or washed out. These cuts 
were all made from the same picture, but how 
different the results! Every photograph needs dif- 
ferent treatment. Each requires quick and skilled 
analysis by experienced engravers in order to 
reproduce your copy accurately. Harper Stand- 
ard’s engravers must meet a high standard of 
skill and experience to assure you perfect repro- 
duction at all times. 


Note: The girl above is Miss Janice Jarratt, Texas 
Centennial Celebrations’ Queen. 


HARPER STANDARD 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHONE <. 7°5385 


(611-15 ROVAL STREET (Qp) rs) POST OFFICE BOX 1016 
uM 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








JACK HARPER, Mgr. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL A CRYING NEED—IT'S TIME FOR ACTION! 


Death and injury from traffic accidents in this city MUST be 
stopped! It CAN be stopped! 

Do the people of this community realize that during 1935 there 
were 37,000 persons slaughtered in this country by traffic accidents? 
That already, during 1936, this ghastly menace is again exacting 
a horrible tribute because of your indifference and the indifference 
of your neighbor? 


CITY OF DALLAS CITY OF DALLAS 


1935 1936 to October 1 
er eer BAe) WS: n.kccdcccncsncsac 3,662 
EE cc cnn ekikenavesnwe Re eT 999 
EE eciiese bis cubs cena ee ee err 34 


Tomorrow YOU or your loved ones or your friends may be dead 
or horribly maimed unless determined and intelligent action is taken 
today. We cannot ignore the hand of death that sweeps our streets. 

Therefore we advocate for this city—and will continue to advocate 
until its adoption—a program of adequate traffic control, a program 


designed directly to the end of reducing automobile accidents, of 
taking the spectre of Death from our streets and highways. 

But . . . we must not proceed with hysteria. Hit-and-miss rules 
do not work. A comprehensive program of traffic control, intelli- 
gently devised and rigorously enforced, is needed at once. 

Safety is, first, the individual responsibility of every motorist and 
pedestrian; and, second, the communal responsibility of every state, 
county and municipality. 

You and I are responsible! Our careless driving, our failure to 
observe traffic laws, our callous indifference to the rights of pedes- 
trians are greater menaces to safety than the threat of foreign invasion 
or the scourge of virulent, infectious disease. 

Better join hands, Mr. Citizen and Mr. Public Official. Resolve to 
rid our streets and highways of this terror. Unite in this worthy cause 
to cleanse our streets of the blood of innocent victims. 

Other cities have been successful in correcting their traffic ills — 
so can Dallas. WE CAN STOP ACCIDENTS IF WE WANT TO. 


In the interest of careful driving and greater safety this message appears through the co-operation of the following: 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Gulf States Security Life Insurance Company 
Commercial Standard Insurance Company 
Traders & General Insurance Company 
Gulf Insurance Company 

Blanton, Thomas & Company, Insurance 
Cochran & Houseman, Insurance 

Coke & Coke, Attorneys 

Federal Electric Company 

Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 
Casualty Underwriters 


H. & N. T. Motor Freight Lines 
Employers Casualty Company 

Klar & Winterman 

Temple Manufacturing Company 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company 
Floyd West & Company 

T. A. Manning & Sons, Incorporated 

W. G. Harris, Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Texas Fire & Casualty Underwriters 
Dallas Gas Company 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
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Chemistry's New Deal 


For the Farmer 


By HENRY W. STANLEY 


dedicated to a wider use of farm 

products in industry through the ap- 
plication of chemistry and science, last 
month brought to Lafayette, La., in the 
highly diversified section of the South, 
200 of the Nation’s outstanding leaders 
in the field of science and industry. P. B. 
Doty, Beaumont, Texas, banker and in- 
dustrial leader, was general chairman of 
the three-day conference. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
study the five major crops of this sec- 
tion: cotton, sugar cane, rice, sweet 
potatoes and soybeans. The development 
of the tung groves of the Southern 
Coastal region and the wider use of 
Southern pine were also accorded im- 
portant places on the program. 

The Chemical Foundation was organ- 
ized in February, 1919, to take over the 
German patents seized by the United 
States Government by authority of Con- 
gress. The Farm Chemurgic Council, 
sponsored by the Chemical Foundation, 
was organized at Dearborn, Mich., in 
1935 following a conference of 300 lead- 
ers of agriculture, industry and science. 
The word “Chemurgy” is a coined word 
meaning “putting chemistry to work”; 
while “Farm Chemurgy” means putting 
chemistry to work on the farm. It is be- 
lieved that through orderly and persistent 
research, industry will be able to absorb 
much of the surplus crops of American 
farms. 

One-Crop Plan Assailed 

The one-crop plan of Southern farm- 
ers was assailed by Carl B. Fritsche, 
managing director, the Farm Chemurgic 
Council. “The Southland’s greatest tal- 
ent is the almost ideal climatic conditions 
found here,” Fritsche said. “More than 
one half of the area of North America 
is too eold for crops, and more than one- 
third is too dry. Fortunately none of this 
area lies in the region comprising the 


Ti: Southern Chemurgic Conference, 
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Southern States 
where climatic con- 
ditions contradict 
the economic burdens 
its people periodical- 
ly suffer.” 


The South’s great- 
est fault, according 
to Fritsche, is “that 
its people too long 
have been held in 
economic bondage to 
one crop... cotton. 
The yield in pound- 
age per acre has 
steadily decreased, 
and sheet erosion 
caused by heavy 
rainfall has steadily 
lowered productivity. 
Is it any wonder 














that with the com- 
petitive situation as 
it has developed 
abroad, where cheap labor plus virgin 
soil, plus high yield in pounds of cotton 
per acre prevail, the Southern farmer 
finds it difficult to compete in world 

“These are conditions which we must 
frankly face and strive to correct with 
all the intelligence at our command, if 
the standard of living in the Southland is 
to be restored to the high plane it once 
enjoyed.” 

Mr. Fritsche offered three remedies 
for consideration: “First, consideration 
should be given to food crops which the 
South can consume; second, diversifica- 
tion and rotation of crops; and third, 
the production of crops which can be 
converted into raw materials suitable for 
industrial use.” The speaker paid high 
tribute to Dr. Charles Herty, director of 
the pulp and paper laboratory of Savan- 
nah, Ga., when he said the work of Dr. 
Herty “marks the beginning of an in- 
dustrial renaissance in the South.” 


Dr. Charles Herty: Civilian Hero 


Agriculture Is Wasteful 

The problem of the utilization of “farm 
waste” was discussed by Dr. Henry G. 
Knight, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Washington, D. C. Next to 
certain types of mining, no industry is 
as wasteful as agriculture, according to 
Dr. Knight. He pointed out that the 
husks, stalks and hulls of our farm prod- 
ucts must be made to carry their share 
of the cost of production, and be turned 
into useful commodities. 

The symposium on cotton was regarded 
by many as the highlight of the entire 
conference. 

Charles G. Henry, general manager, 
Mid-South Cotton Growers’ Association 
of Memphis, Tenn., opened the morning’s 
session with an address on “Cotton in the 
Social and Economic Life of the South.” 

“The social and economic life of any 
country is controlled,” Mr. Henry said, 

Continued on Page 24 
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Land of Milk and Money? 


By CHARLES L. HILL 
President, the National Dairy Show 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets, 
Wisconsin 


F Texas increased her per capita con- 
sumption of ice cream to the per cap- 
ita consumption in New York State, 

the entire current milk production in 
Texas would be needed for the manufac- 
ture of ice cream alone. 

If Texas’ per capita butter consump- 
tion were the same as the dietary stand- 
ard, Texas would need three times her 
present total butterfat production. 

Three score years of intensive dairying 
in Wisconsin have made much of the 
State’s farm land more productive than 
it was as virgin soil! 

These three statements merely imply 
what the Southwest could do in dairying. 
I do not believe Texas or the Southwest 
can ever become the great dairying sec- 
tion that Wisconsin, Minnesota and New 
York are. You have certain definite dis- 
advantages, chief of which, to my mind, 
are the temperament of your farmers 
and your long subjugation to the one- 
crop system. You also have many advan- 
tages for the development of dairying, 
the greatest of which are climate and an 
abundant low-cost feed supply. 

Wisconsin Also Diversifies 

In Wisconsin, we are preaching diver- 
sification just as the farsighted agricul- 
tural leaders of the Southwest are 
preaching it. We have put too much em- 
phasis on dairying to have a _ well- 
balanced husbendry. The danger of put- 
ting all of one’s eggs in the same basket 
has been brought home to Wisconsin 
farmers, with the result that today we 
are turning to potatoes, peas and other 
suitable crops for diversification. To a 
lesser degree than you in the Southwest 
have done, we have made the mistake of 
going to extremes. We are now trying 


to bring about greater diversification to 
utilize our soil to the best advantage 
with the smallest drain on its produc- 
tivity. 

I sincerely believe that dairying offers 
one of the best forms of diversification 
for the Southwest. The world’s new cot- 
ton-producing regions, the fierce inter- 
national competition, mean that the 
South and the Southwest will never again 
dominate the world’s cotton export mar- 
ket. To an outsider, it seems that the 
great problem of the Southwestern farm- 
er is (1) to find profitable new uses for 
the land so long impoverished by the 
constant replanting of cotton, (2) to re- 
build soil whose productivity has been 
destroyed by the one-crop system, and 
(3) to expand the American market for 
cotton and cotton by-products. 


Crop Failures Brought Cows 

The history of Wisconsin, greatest 
dairying state, illustrates what can be 
done in the Southwest. The first real 
colonization of Wisconsin began in 1835. 
The emigrants brought a few cows with 
them, and cheese production was a farm 
home industry in pioneer days. The first 
cheese factory was not established until 
1864, however. 

Wisconsin’s great crop was wheat. 
Until the 1860’s, Wisconsin agriculture 
relied upon wheat just as the South and 
Southwest have always relied upon cot- 
ton. Year in, year out, we drained our 
soil’s fertility with our wheat crop. In 
the late 1860’s the wheat crop failed; an 
impoverished soil and the chinch bug re- 
duced the average wheat production to 
about six or seven bushels per acre. The 
sturdy pioneers of Wisconsin turned to 
their dairy herds for a source of liveli- 
hood. 

Today, more than sixty years after our 
wheat crop had failed, the average pro- 
ductivity of Wisconsin soil is greater 
than when it was first turned by the plow 
point a century ago. The soil has been 


Above, Charles L. Hill (Underwood G Underwood photo); Queen Lillian Heard, left, of the Dairy Show, pours 
a libation for Delores Keyes, Wisconsin’s 1936 Dairy Queen, Les Gonnais Volunteer gets the purple ribbon as 


junior champion of the Dairy Show’s Jersey division. 


é Bottom, Foremost Highflyer, grand champion Jersey bull. 
Below, the two Dairy Queens, Gov. James V. Allred, and Carnation’s Ornsby Butterfat King. 
































































enriched by dairying, until it is now actually 
better than when it was first utilized for system- 
atized agriculture. 

Texas Cows Produce Less 


In 1933—the last year for which general com- 
parative figures are available—Texas had 6,495,- 
000 head of cattle and Wisconsin had only 3,198,- 
000. But Wisconsin had 2,175,000 dairy cows, and 
Texas had only 1,391,000 head of cattle classified 
as dairy cows. It should be pointed out here that 
many cows unworthy of being called dairy 
animals are included in the Texas total; on the 
basis of year-round milk production, Texas would 
have far fewer dairy cows. 

Wisconsin’s 1934 farm milk production totaled 
1,145,556,792 gallons, leading all other states; 
Texas* 1934 production was 409,573,558 gallons. 

The following table shows a comparison be- 
tween Wisconsin and Texas dairy manufactures, 


1933: 
Butter Cheese 
(pounds) (pounds) 
Wisconsin : 157,509,000 315,687,000 
Temas... : 36,543,000 8,828,000 
Total Total 
Condensery Evaporated Ice Cream 
(pounds) (pounds) (gallons) 
Wisconsin _. 836,440,000 704,711,000 3,963,000 
Texas —......_ 17,859,000 8,311,000 4,221,000 


New York Eats Ice Cream 
In 1931 New York’s total manufacture of ice 
cream was 30,904,000 gallons, Pennsylvania’s was 
30,091,000 gallons, Illinois’ was 16,284,000 gal- 
lons, California’s 13,809,000 gallons, Ohio’s 12,- 
383,000 gallons, and Michigan’s 10,339,000 gal- 
lons. 
If there is any section of the country in which 
ice cream should be heavily consumed the year- 
’round it should be Texas. When I came to Dallas 
for the National Dairy Show at the Texas Cen- 
tennial Exposition, October 10-18, and checked up 
on comparative statistics, the low consumption 
of ice cream was one of the most amazing things 
I discovered in Texas. 
The national average per capita consumption 
of butter is seventeen pounds per year. Yet 
Texas in 1933 produced only 36,543,000 pounds. 
With a population of nearly 6,000,000 persons, 
i Texas needs more than 100,000,000 pounds an- 
nual butter production, which would still -be 
below the per capita consumption figure which 
dieticians say is necessary to good health. 
Milk Consumption Low 
Dalias’ city health authorities say that the 
average daily consumption of milk is only .81 of 
pint per capita. I believe that health authorities 


Above, Mrs. W. H. Clark of Kansas City, with Edgeley Dreaming Countess, winner of 
grand championship honers; center, Carnaton’s Ornsby Butterfat King, queen of all dairy 
cows; bottom, Mrs. Clark with Premier Masterson, reserve grand champion; below, Fair- 


field’s Admiral, grand champion Ayrshire bull. 








say the minimum requirement is a quart of milk 
per day for children and a pint per day for adults. 
The Dallas consumption figure, which I imagine 
is higher than for the State as a whole, is amaz- 
ingly low: I had thought to find heavier fluid 
milk consumption in Texas, because I had be- 
lieved that a much larger percentage of the pro- 
duction of Texas cows was consumed as fluid milk. 

There are a few very fine dairy herds in the 
Southwest; the vast majority of your dairy 
animals, however, are of inferior quality. The 
big opportunity for Texas and the Southwest is 
in placing a few good dairy cows on each farm 
to balance the farm program, rather than in 
attempting to have dairying supersede all other 
agricultural enterprise. 

Texas’ great advantages, as I have pointed out, 
are climate and an abundance of low-cost feed. 
Growth of urban centers is another. 


Texas’ Climate Is Advantage 


In Texas, the dairy barn investment is much 
less than in one of the Northern states. It is not 
necessary to protect the cows from severe weath- 
er. Wisconsin may be frozen four feet deep, while 
Texas dairy herds are grazing in the open. Texas 
can depend on almost year-’round pasturage. 
Wisconsin’s barns have to be built as well as 
Texas’ houses. The initial investment in Texas 
for a dairy barn is much lower. 

Cottonseed meal and other cotton by-products 
and feedstuffs such as kaffir corn, cane and maize 
are abundant in Texas. The cane and grain 
sorghums, and similar crops can be increased; 
there is sufficient cotton. In Wisconsin we have 
to pay heavy freight charges on all these feed- 
stuffs and cot- 
ton by-products 
for which we 
are among Tex- 
as’ best custom- 
ers. In having 
pasturage, feed- 
stuffs and cot- 
ton by-products 
at home, Texas 
dairymen have 
a great advan- 


The 1936 National Dairy 
Show at the Centennial Ex- 
position, October 10-18, was 
the most successful ever 
held, Lloyd Burlingham of 
Winnetka, Ill, secretary- 
manager of the show, told 
Dallas friends. 



















































tage. 

The rise of 
great cities in 
the Southwest, 
like Dallas Hous- 
ton, Oklahoma 
City, San An- 


Continued on 
Page 21 
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Southern ~ 
Methodist 4 
University. 


MATTY BELL is one good 
reason that Texas is in the na- 
tional limelight; he has focused 
and held the attention of the 
Nation upon Dallas and Texas, 
as well as upon his Mustangs : 
and Southern Methodist Univer- = 

. ith, 
sity. He helps to keep Texas creator of 


. . the Gainesville 
occupying its full space on the Goasnanty Chose. 


map. 

Matty doesn’t believe in moral vic- 
tories; he doesn’t like to lose, whether 
it’s bridge or croquet, dominoes or foot- 
ball; and when he wins, which is usually, 
he gives plenty of credit to the material, 
whether aces and kings, or tackles and 
backs. Diséerning people, however, rec- 
ognize that he gets more out of his hand 
or his squad than any but the best. 

For boys who want to play under him 
there are three requirements: they must 
be smart on the field and in the class- 
room (Matty won’t coach morons); they 
must be clean physically and. morally 
(he won’t coach muckers); and they must 
be able to play football (he likes them 
better that way). 

No Spring Chicken 

No green hand at coaching, Matty be- 
gan with the Haskell Indians back in 
1920; is now in his fourteenth year in 
the Southwestern Conference. He has 
played a little pro football (Milwaukee, 
1922), but prefers coaching; besides, he’s 
no longer a spring chicken. 

Civic minded, he is an active member 
of the Salesmanship Club, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and other worth 
while organizations. When called upon 
to talk he does so clearly and forcefully, 
and on committees he is a horse for work. 

The apple of his eye and also his most 
ardent admirer (and that’s saying a lot) 
is neither half back nor lineman, but lit- 
tle 4-year-old Miss Patty Bell. 

* * * 


THE ACTIVITY which qualifies Frank 
P. Holland, Jr., for a place on this page 
is so little out of the ordinary for him 
that he probably wouldn’t consider it 
newsworthy. 

It is largely through Mr. Holland’s ef- 
forts that the farm boys who will exhibit 
in the Texas Centennial Exposition’s 
Junior Livestock Show next month are 













Four All-Stars of the Month 


in the Southwest 


the cattle from the West Texas ranges to the farm 


CIRCUS 


pastures of Central and East Texas instead of shipping 


them to the Middle West for finishing. Through his publi- 


CATTLE 


assured of good 
premiums at the 
auction sale to fol- 
low the show. He 


heads a Chamber of Frank 
‘ . P. Holland 
Commerce commit- hierar 

tee which has work- a great 
tradition. 


ed earnestly the last 
few weeks to line up 
Dallas business men in a purchasing bloc 
for the show sale. As a result, the farm- 
ers of tomorrow will leave the exposition 
show feeling that the people of Dallas 
are their friends. 

In this wark Mr. Holland is carrying 
on a great tradition. Like his father be- 
fore him, he knows no sectional lines. His 
viewpoint is primarily Texan and second- 
arily Southwestern. He feels the unity 
of interests of North, South, East and 
West Texas; he seeks to weld business 
and industry, agriculture and livestock 
husbandry into great common enter- 
prises. 

Ignores Sectional Lines 

Mr. Holland’s father, the late Frank 
P. Holland, Sr., founded Farm & Ranch 
in Austin, 1883, and moved the publica- 
tion to Dallas in 1885. About 1905 he 
established Holland’s Magazine. These 
two great publications, with South-wide 
influence, have worked consistently for 
a New South and a greater Southwest. 

After the founder’s death in 1928, the 
widow became president of the publish- 
ing firm. Frank P. Holland, Jr., is vice- 
president and general manager. It was 
he who launched the _ breeder-feeder 
movement, organized the Texas Breeder- 
feeder Association and has served as its 
president ever since. Its sole purpose is 
to encourage the “finishing” of Texas- 
bred beef cattle on Texas farms, to bring 


cations, Mr. Holland has also given great encouragement 
to dairying, to swine breeding and raising, and to soil 
conservation and diversified agriculture. 


* * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., has its annual rhododendron festi- 
val; Pasadena, Calif., has its annual Tournament of Roses; 
Natchez, Miss., has its annual Garden Club pilgrimage 


through the Evangeline coun- 
try. Each pays dividends in 
tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of publicity and thou- 
sands of visitors. 


Tyler, Texas, has done for 
the Southwest what these 
other cities are doing for their 
regions. In the Texas Rose 


ROSES 


w. $. 
Hanley 
helps Tyler 
cash in on 
roses. 





Festival, Tyler has an unique, enviable 
record. 

Chiefly responsible for success of the 
Fourth annual Texas Rose Festival, 
October 2-6, was W. S. Hanley. As pres- 
ident of the Texas Rose Festival Asso- 
ciation, it was he who directed the pub- 
licity-promotion campaign which brought 
throngs of sightseers to the rose capital. 
It was he who directed dramatization of 
an industry—a million roses in bloom, 
500 varieties under cultivation; pageants, 
coronations, parades, gridiron contests. 

Active Civic Worker 

It is not altogether strange that the 
stress of civic enterprise should make a 
civil engineer director of a rose festival. 
Mr. Hanley demonstrated his community 
spirit in 1933, as president of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce (during more par- 
lous times than 1936). He is still one of 
the Tyler Chamber’s most active direc- 
tors. It was only natural that he should 

Continued on Page 19 
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Don't Shelve Your Veteran 
Salesmen 


*By E. F. ANDERSON 


HE problem of selling veteran sales- 

men on the idea of doing the neces- 

sary things is a very difficult ques- 
tion in sales management. The larger 
the organization, and the older the in- 
stitution, the bigger the problem be- 
comes. The term “Veteran Salesman” 
applies to salesmen who have been with 
an organization from five to fifty years. 
It does not necessarily refer to salesmen 
from an age standpoint but to their 
viewpoints. 

Some sales managers believe that when 
a salesman is going “stale” and ignoring 
new ideas, the solution is to either pen- 
sion him or discharge him immediately. 
This is the easiest way out. When one 
considers the investment in salesmen, the 
money that it cost for the original train- 
ing and the time until the salesman be- 
came productive, it is certainly worth 
trying to do the utmost to bring the 
salesman up to his former production. 
The investment, from a human as well as 
a dollar point of view is worth protecting. 

When a salesman is not getting re- 
sults reasonably expected of him one 
wonders whether he had the proper orig- 
inal training. It may have been that his 
sales training was not planned, it may 
have been haphazard or it may have been 
the fault of a former concern’s training 
course. 

Many firms have found that it is worth 
the cost to institute special training for 
veteran men, working on the theory that 
veterans do not relish being taught fund- 
amentals along with a group of begin- 
ners or cub salesmen. The reason for 
some veterans not doing the necessary 
things, therefore, may be the fault of 
sales management in improper original 
training or in not providing training for 
veterans. 

New Sales Ideas Necessary 

Merchandising has changed with the 
times. As Bruce Barton says, “a man 
who is through changing is through.” 
Therefore, new sales ideas must be used. 
A younger salesman adapts himself to 
changes more readily than the veteran. 
Sales management, in making new sales 
plans, should—first, test the plans in 
some territory, to see that the ideas are 
practical and workable; second, test them 
on a veteran salesman; third, be sure 
that the new plans have been okeh’d from 
the ranking executive on down because 
some veteran will complain of the new 
ideas to the executive head and if the 
executive head has not been sold he may 
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promptly throw them out. After these 
new sales presentations have gone this 
far, extreme care should be used in sell- 
ing these plans to your salesmen. First, 
don’t give your men too many ideas at 
one time; second, sell one idea thorough- 
ly and then start on the next. In selling 
this one idea give them ample material 
which they can study to help them sell 
the new idea. Use a simple language 
presentation of your idea. Some sales 
managers make a comparatively simple 
thing so complex that no one readily 
understands it. After these new plans 
have been inaugurated, watch the reac- 
tion of your veteran salesmen. Some 
salesmen don’t know that they are not 
doing the necessary things because sales 
managers are not always definite in 
what they want. 

Sales management should have a basis 
for the demands on its men and it should 
see that the demands are met through 
polite and informed persistency. A sales 
manager should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the individual territories, of the 
type, number and idiosyncrasies of cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. Un- 
less salesmen understand what is re- 
quired some necessary things are not 
done. 

Save While There Is Time 

The sales manager should know his 
men well enough to detect one of the 
veterans when he first begins to slip. He 
should be very careful in handling this 
man because most good salesmen are 
temperamental and very sensitive. When 
it is noticeable that the man is slipping, 
be sure that it is not through any fault 
of your company performance that the 
man has become dissatisfied. Check to 
see if all service complaints reported 
by him have been adjusted promptly and 
satisfactorily. If he has made any sug- 
gestions to improve sales production or 
the product that he is selling be sure 
that these suggestions have had more 
than routine acknowledgment. 

A sales manager should always be 
human with his men; he should always 
proceed on the theory of “working with 
him” on a partnership arrangement, 
rather than “working for him” on a 
selfish basis. 

Sales managers should have a thorough 
understanding of their men and when 
one falls behind he should try to find 
out immediately the cause of the slow 
down. In some cases it may be domestic 
troubles; it may be financial troubles; it 


may be sickness, either of the man’s 
family or himself. If the cause is found 
and an adjustment can relieve the man 
of his dissatisfaction, depression or pes- 
simism the problem is solved. Some sales- 
men do not receive the proper encourage- 
ment from their institutions. Men work 
for two things—first, money; then credit 
or honor. If a salesman is not increasing 
his earnings and he is never patted on the 
back for the good things he accomplishes, 
he may get in a rut. : 
Psychology of “Riding” 

One of the worst things sales manage- 
ment can do is to ride salesmen terrifical- 
ly when things are going bad. The time 
to encourage a man is when he is getting 
tough breaks. The time to ride him—if 
you must ride him—is when things are 
moving along smoothly and he is pro- 
ducing plentifully. 

If these things have been checked into 
and you have found out that it is not a 
personal matter with the man, or that 
the house or the sales manager is not at 
fault, several solutions present them- 
selves: 

1. Compare profits with younger men 
on a comparable territory. 

2. Contests— give points on some 
things that the veteran is not now doing. 

3. Team a young man who is doing all 
the necessary things with the veteran. 

4, Have the veteran train a new man 
on his territory and let him know that a 
check is to be made. 

5. Have the veteran make suggestions 
on improving certain necessary things 
that he is not doing. 

6. Have the veteran accept assignment 
of subject covering his weaknesses, at 
sales meeting. 

7. Transfer the veteran to another 
territory. 

8. Have the sales manager travel with 
the man—by living with him and by 
subtle selling he can sometimes pull a 
man who is slipping up to his proper 
point of productivity. 

Most sales managers will appreciate 
the truth in one executive’s statement 
that, “All of us sales managers owe 
possession of our jobs to the performance 
and work of these men whom we are dis- 
cussing.” Most sales managers are more 
interested in the “human equation” of 
the problem than in mere cold sales sta- 
tistics. 

One large Dallas firm offers a chal- 
lenging solution to this problem in so 
arranging territories that salesmen of 
long experience were enabled to retain 
for themselves and their company the 
fruits of past efforts in customer culti- 
vation, while at the same time younger 
men, with the natural enthusiasm of be- 
ginners and of youth, were filtered into 
the organization, building future good 
will in sections neglected by the older 
men. 





* Mr. Anderson’s Article on the problem of the vet- 
eran salesman is a resume of his discussion at the 
October meeting of the Dallas Sales Managers Club. 
Bentley Young, discussion leader, has incorporated in 
it the points evolved in round table talk following 
Mr. Anderson’s address. E. L. Blanchard is president 
of the Sales Managers Club, one of the most intelli- 
gently active groups in the Southwest. 





The Saaillveentl’s 1935 Comeback 


ETAIL sales in the United States 

in 1935 exceeded $32,790,000,000, 

which in itself is an increase of 
thirty-one per cent over the 1933 total. 
This fact is brought out in the report on 
retail sales just released by the Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, a part of the Census of 
Business for 1935. The figure so far is 
preliminary, and the gain will perhaps 
be greater when final figures are made 
available. 

Texas in the preliminary report showed 
an increase over that of the Nation as a 
whole, the increase in retail sales being 
thirty-three per cent for 1935 compared 
with 1933. The 1935 preliminary figure 
for Texas totals $1,288,086,000 as com- 
pared with the final figure for 1933, 
which amounted to $965,561,000, and this 
preliminary total gives to Texas the rank 
of eighth among the forty-eight states in 
retail sales in 1935. 

While Texas’ recovery was not so great 
as that for some of the other states, the 
percentage gain in retail sales for Texas 
was better than that of twenty-one of 
the other states. Ten states in 1933 had a 
decrease from 1929 greater than the de- 
crease registered by Texas, and four 
other states had the same decrease as 
Texas, which showed a reduction in 1933 
sales compared with 1929 of fifty-three 
per cent. 


Texas Holds Same Rank 


It is of significance that Texas’ rank 
in retail sales among the forty-eight 
states in the year 1935 was the same as 
for the years 1933 and 1929. 

Of the five Gulf Southwestern states, 
Texas easily ranks first in retail sales; 
as a matter of fact, the retail sales vol- 
ume in Texas in 1935 was greater than 
that of the four other states combined. 
Because of this fact the percentage gain 
or loss for the Gulf Southwest states in 
number of stores, sales, proprietors, em- 
ployees, and payroll was virtually the 
same as that for Texas. 

The average number of employees for 
Texas increased from 138,357 in 1933 to 
159,253 in 1935, a gain of fifteen per 
cent. For the Gulf Southwest area as a 
whole, the gain was also fifteen per 
cent. The total payroll for Texas in- 
creased twenty-five per cent from an ag- 
gregate of $101,720,000 in 1933 to $126,- 
817,000 in 1935. The increase for the 
Gulf Southwest as a whole was twenty- 
four per cent. The full-time payroll in 
Texas increased twenty-seven per cent, 
and it is significant that the part-time 
payroll at the same time decreased nine 
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per cent. In other words, it would appear 
that a great number of the part-time 
employees have been given full-time em- 
ployment since 1933. This is in contrast 
with a decrease in full-time employment 
from 1929 to 1933 for Texas of forty- 
nine per cent, while at the same time 
part-time employment was increasing 
twenty per cent. The Gulf Southwest 
states as a group registered a decrease 
of fifty per cent in full-time employees 
from 1929 to 1933, which was virtually 
the same as the percentage decrease for 
the State of Texas. Yet part-time em- 
ployment for the Gulf Southwest as a 
whole increased thirty-seven per cent in 
contrast with Texas part-time employ- 
ment for the same period of twenty per 
cent. 
Classification Shifts 

Although state totals, as well as the 
total for the Gulf Southwest area, are 
comparable, comparisons by kinds of 
business and by major groups are sub- 
ject to some qualification by reason of a 
number of unavoidable shifts between 
classifications. Principal causes are: (1) 
more complete information, permitting 
more accurate classification of individual 
stores; (2) the policy of classifying ac- 
cording to the principal commodities 
sold; and (8) changes in the character of 
the business, resulting from changes in 
consumer demand. While there was a 
pronounced decrease from 1929 to 1933 
in the sales of apparel, furniture, hard- 
ware, building materials, farmers’ sup- 
plies, and motor vehicles, in a great num- 
ber of instances the change from 1933 to 
1935 brought about a marked increase; 
therefore, retailers selling any of these 
commodities in substantially equal pro- 
portion to other major commodities (such 
as furniture and hardware, groceries and 
feed, clothing and general merchandise, 
or coal and building materials) are quite 
likely to have changed the relative pro- 
portions of the sales of such commodities 
since 1933 and consequently the classifi- 
cation of their stores, even resulting in 
some cases in shifts from one major 
group to another. 


The effect on comparisons, except state 
totals, varies in different states, depend- 
ing upon the prevalence of such dual-line 
stores. At best, dual-line stores are dif- 
ficult of classification, but in most states 
they account for such a small volume of 
sales as to have little effect except on a 
few kind-of-business totals. In the final 
and more complete report that is yet to 
be published for Texas, there will be ap- 
praised the effect of these unavoidable 
shifts on group comparisons. This is also 


true for the other states in the Southwest 
group and the Nation as a whole. 


Some Data Refused 


In some states the current census has 
been affected to a small extent by incom- 
plete coverage because of the refusal of 
a small number of concerns to furnish 
the necessary information due to the 
absence of the legislation which during 
regular census years makes reporting 
mandatory. When the final reports are 
issued, appraisal will be given to the ef- 
fect of the lack of these schedules on the 
individual state totals. 

With these facts in mind, some com- 
parisons as to kind of business may be 
of interest. For instance, the food group 
in Texas shows an increase of thirty-four 
per cent from 1933 to 1935, exclusive of 
liquor store sales, since there cannot be a 
real comparison between 1933 and 1935 
due to the fact that national prohibition 
was not repealed until December, 1933. 
No attempt was made to cover producing 
dairies in 1935; only those with recog- 
nized retail places of business are in- 
cluded within the scope of the current 
retail census. There is shown a decrease 
in bakery sales due to the inclusion in 
the 1935 manufacturers census of baker- 
ies whose value of products exceeded 
$5,000 for the year, some of which were 
included in previous retail censuses when 
their sales were at retail. 


Automotive Sales Up 


In the automotive group, which shows 
an increase of fifty-eight per cent in 
Texas, places classified as garages in 
1933 which later became sales agencies 
for motor cars are now classified as 
motor-vehicle dealers. The number of 
motor-vehicle dealers increased in all of 
the Gulf Southwest states from 1933 to 
1935, and their sales increased anywhere 
from sixty-five per cent for Oklahoma to 
155 per cent for New Mexico, the in- 
crease for Texas being seventy-four per 
cent. Accessories, tire and battery deal- 
ers showed an increase of 122 per cent 
in Texas, and this was caused in part by 
the transfer to this classification of a 
number of stations selling gasoline and 
tires in which, during the previous census 
(1933), sales of gasoline and oil predom- 
inated, requiring the classification of 
such stations in 19338 as filling stations. 

In the lumber-building-hardware group, 
a number of heating and plumbing shops 
and electrical shops have been trans- 
ferred to the construction census, leaving 
in the retail census only those dealers 
whose business is primarily the sale of 


Continued on Page 20 
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1933 Compared with 1935 and 1929 with 1933 
GULF SOUTHWEST STATES 
Number of Stores 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Change Change 
1933 to 1929 to 
1935 1935 1933 1933 1929 
Arkansas 18,276 +15 15,918 —11 17,937 
Louisiana 23,147 + 4 22,239 — 5 23,288 
New Mexico 4,781 +13 4,246 +1 4,191 
Oklahoma 25,950 — 2 26,484 — 3 27,339 
Texas 71,234 + 5 67,914 +1 66,918 
Gulf Southwest 143,388 + 5 136,751 — 2 139,673 
Sales 
Arkansas $ 239,870,000 +33 $ 180,095,000 —56 $ 412,680,000 
Louisiana 341,854,000 +29 264,123,000 —45 476,643,000 
New Mexico 87,583,000 +62 53,944,000 —55 119,758,000 
Oklahoma 430,281,000 +26 341,774,000 —57 795,028,000 
Texas 1,288,086,000 +33 965,561,000 —53 2,043,020,000 
Gulf Southwest 2,387,674,000 +32 1,805,497,000 —53 3,847,129,000 
Proprietors 
Arkansas 18,158 +1 17,965 — 8 19,444 
Louisiana 21,395 — 6 22,808 — 5 23,900 
New Mexico _. 4,613 o 4,613 + 7 4,320 
Oklahoma ____. 25,245 +14 29,206 + 5 27,846 
eS eee Seeker ee 68,397 — 6 72,403 +4 69,470 
Gulf Southwest 138,808 — 6 146,995 +1 144,980 
Employees 
Arkansas - 27,962 +17 23,917 —33 35,960 
Louisiana 49,737 +15 43,351 —15 51,285 
New Mexico 9,204 +35 6,825 —32 10,097 
Oklahoma - 53,160 + 9 48,776 —31 70,586 
RNR See ne eh he a a 159,253 +15 138,357 —27 189,539 
Gulf Southwest 299,316 +15 261,226 —27 357,467 
Payroll—Total 
INNS 209 5c hed) 5 4a ace ae 8 $ 19,355,000 +27 $ 15,299,000 —54 $ 33,034,000 
Louisiana 36,559,000 +20 30,411,000 —38 48,982,000 
New Mexico 8,095,000 +651 5,351,000 —48 10,344,000 
Oklahoma Bh ia la ae 41,325,000 +19 34,629,000 —53 74,266,000 
Terns ~. che he were 126,817,000 +25 101,720,000 —AT 191,961,000 
Gulf Southwest 232,151,000 +24 187,410,000 —48 358,587,000 
Full-time 
Arkansas __ 18,139,000 +30 13,935,000 +56 31,878,000 
Louisiana 35,018,000 +22 28,666,000 —40 48,107,000 
en ee Soe 7,630,000 +56 4,890,000 —51 9,967,000 
Oklahoma ae Te GR Bi reins Saal son 38,759,000 +23 31,575,000 —56 71,815,000 
cE Ee OES Re eee te Ne See 120,426,000 +27 94,661,000 —49 186,081,000 
EE sa ee Ee ET 219,972,000 +27 173,727,000 —50 347,848,000 
Part-time 
Arkansas 1,216,000 —11 1,364,000 +18 1,156,000 
Louisiana ____.. 1,541,000 —12 1,745,000 +99 875,000 
New Biexteo 465,000 +1 461,000 +22 377,000 
Oklahoma 2,566,000 —16 3,054,000 +25 2,451,000 
Texas : 6,391,000 —9 7,059,000 +20 5,880,000 
IT so 2 12,179,000 —11 13,683,000 +37 10,739,000 
United States 
ene aie ON 2 1,649,081 + 8 1,526,119 —1 1,543,158 
ee ek SR eee cee +381 $25,037,225,000 —49 $49,114,653,000 
Proprietors a eee gOS, oe 1,510,094 —A4 1,574,341 +4 1,510,607 
Ee Eee rr ee enna ete tate eae oe ae 8,899,927 +14 3,433,652 —22 4,402,940 
Pagroe—votal —_.__—_.... _...---------- $§ 3,568,398,000 +23 $ 2,910,445,000 —44 $ 5,189,670,000 
RE Re De See te oe eres 3,334,721,000 +25 2,664,447,000 —AT7 5,028,282,000 
ID on he es kt re 233,677,000 — 5 245,998,000 +52 161,388,000 
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Dallas’ Traffic Toll 


April, 1935—April, 1936 


educational campaign for traffic 
safety.) 











Education for Traffic Safety 


April, 1934—April, 1935 (This is the first of a series of articles dealing with 
‘ * the automobile accident problem—truly our Public : By C. J. RUTLAND 
| 41 Enemy N for it is taking more lives, causing Chairman, Citizens’ Traffic Committee 
greater suffering and costing more money than any 


Personal injuries ........... 915 menace confronting our citizenship.) 


Traffic deaths ............. 19 f ’ : 3 — , 
hie .....:.... 166 S it really possible to reduce traffic accidents? Definitely, yes. What we lack is 
not knowledge but will. What we need is a determination to take the known steps 
April, 1936—October 1, 1936 that will end this evil. There is no one remedy for all the causes of accidents. Haste, 
: liquor, ignorance, contempt for or disregard of traffic regulations, defects of mind and 
Traffic deaths ............. 25 body, defects of the highway and the vehicle—all play their part. But these causes can 
Personal injuries ....... .. 109 be eliminated by the application of three tried and proved remedies—Engineering, 
; Education and Enforcement—together with public support and encouragement of many 

(The year, April, 1935, to April, 1936, of those agencies normally responsible for the execution of these measures. 
was marked by an intensive, city-wide Engineering seeks to obtain a uniformity in signs, signals and regulations, that 


the public may more easily understand, to which it is easier to conform. Enforcement 
is vitally necessary to serve as a disciplinary measure for those who will not voluntarily 
abide by accepted standards of good driving, and at the same time build up a strong 
public sentiment to the effect that driving is a full-time job, not to be carelessly slighted 
in traffic. Engineering and enforcement, therefore, are the very backbone of the traffic 


safety movement, but they must be definitely linked with the third important essential—Education. Education seeks to tell— 
(a) What is needed, (b) Why it is needed, (c) To bring motorists into enthusiastic co-operation with the movement, and (d) To 
enlist public support of engineering and enforcement measures. These three factors: Education, Engineering and Enforcement, 
are the fundamentai essentials for control over traffic accidents. If well co-ordinated, each factor strengthens the others. No 
one alone can solve the problem; they must unite and progress uniformly. This particular article will deal with the factor of 
education. Engineering and enforcement will each be taken up in detail and discussed in future articles. 


Death Rate Reduced 

The first major movement, begun in April, 1935, 
ever launched to interest Dallas motorists in traffic 
was approached from the educational angle. For 
many years prior to this time the engineering and 
enforcement agencies of our city government had 
made heroic efforts and had devoted considerable 
time and energy to fighting this growing menace. 
But lack of public and official interest and support 
made their efforts seem futile, although some prog- 
ress was made. For the twelve-months period prior 
to launching this educational movement in 1935, 
forty-one persons had lost their lives and 915 had 
been seriously injured by automobile accidents in 
Dallas. Through intensive efforts of newspapers, 
schools, Councils and Parents and Teachers, radio, 
city court, traffic division of the Police Department 
and the Traffic Commission, the twelve-months 
period ending April, 1936, witnessed the astounding 
reduction to only nineteen deaths and 766 personal 
injuries. This was conclusive proof of the value of 
co-ordinated efforts of engineering, education and 
enforcement. Since April, the educational phase of 
the program has fallen down and has not been able 
to carry its part of the load, and as a result, deaths 
and injuries have rapidly increased by more than 
fifty per cent. The reason for the lag in education 
was the failure to provide money and man power to 
set up the necessary organization, for not only the 
proper functioning of this unit, but to enable it to 
aid the other two fundamentals. It is understood 
that our city officials are now making definite plans 
to set up this organization. 

Effective public education for traffic safety re- 
quires not only a definite program, but also a per- 
manent organization to carry it on. Basically it 
seeks not only to teach motorists how to drive more 
carefully and to understand traffic engineering and 
enforcement regulations, but to arouse and mobilize 
public opinion to support officials in the perform- 
ance of their safety functions. It seeks to make us 
prevention-minded rather than punishment-minded, 
because prevention removes the need of punishment 
—both man’s punishment and nature’s, which is 
death or injury. 

Continued on Page 27 
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Twenty-Nine “Big Days” 


Twenty-nine days remain until the scheduled clos- 
ing of the Texas Centennial Exposition. By all stand- 
ards, they should be the biggest twenty-nine days of 
the Exposition. 

Tens of thousands of Texans have not yet seen the 
splendor of the Esplanade of State. They have not 
stood in awed silence in the magnificent State of 
Texas Building. Nor have they seen any of the 
thousand and one other things which merit from ten 
minutes to ten hours of anyone’s time. The Centennial 
Exposition, the Southwest’s greatest single achieve- 
ment, is still unexplored by countless thousands in the 
Southwest. 

From the distant cities and farms of America the 
Exposition has lured tens of thousands of visitors. 
They have returned home amazed at the energy and 
ability of a region which could stage a world’s fair 
on such a scale, and astounded at the latent resources 
of Texas and the Southwest. 

But the purpose of the Exposition is more than 
revelation to strangers. It should also waken the 
Southwest to a new sense of unity and new standards 
of achievement. One can hardly visit the Exposition 
without feeling a rekindled pride in the Southwest. 

This final month of the Exposition should be the 
Southwest’s own month. Through the Centennial 
Exposition, the Southwest is rediscovering itself. The 
more persons who go through the turnstiles, the 
greater will be the willpower of the Southwest to 
make the most of its climate, its soil, its resources, its 
geographical location, its traditions and its people. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons will visit the 
Exposition this month. Their own profit in education, 
entertainment and regional pride will be equalled by 
the advertisement to the world that the Southwest 
has given loyal support to courageous enterprise. 
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The Road Runs Both Ways 


Stuart McGregor’s article on Mexico, in October’s 
Southwest Business, was splendid and timely. It 
should have helped call attention to the potentially 
rich market south of the Rio Grande. 

As Mr. McGregor pointed out, nine tenths of the 
highway and rail travel between the Anglo-American 
and Latin American republics will be through Texas. 
The Pan American Highway is magnetized in both 
directions; for the United States, it leads to the 
picturesque and the romantic; for Mexico, it leads to 
machine-age progress, to sophisticated shops and 
great amusement centers which Mexico lacks. 

Texas, the gateway to international travel across 
the Rio Grande, stands to benefit from both streams 
of traffic. How much Dallas and Texas will profit 
from their positions depends upon their course of 
action in the next few years. Dallas and Texas must 
provide attractions for the tourists en route to Mexico. 
They must establish themselves as the goal, rather 
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than wayside stations, for the vast numbers of Mexi- 
cans who will come northward on their vacations. 

Dallas, in particular, must carefully cultivate the 
potential Mexican market. Mexico would provide a 
great outlet for Dallas industries, many customers 
for the Dallas wholesale market, many accounts for 
Dallas retail stores, once tariff obstacles have been 
removed through a reciprocal trade agreement or 
some other method. 
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Traffic Jams Cost Money 


One of the signs of Dallas’ growth is the increas- 
ingly heavy traffic on Dallas streets. A business 
executive remarked the other day that he formerly 
drove from his University Park home to his office in 
ten to fifteen minutes each morning. Now, he said, he 
must allow himself fifteen to twenty-five minutes to 
get down town. This is certainly an indication that 
Dallas is growing, but it is also partly an indication 
of inadequate traffic control. 

The business man is interested in traffic control. 
He buys traffic, either pedestrian or vehicular, when 
he leases or buys his business location. Traffic is the 
life blood of business, but when the blood stream be- 
comes diseased with negligent motorists, incapable 
motorists, lawless motorists, the business man is the 
first to suffer. And the negligent, incapable, lawless 
motorists are responsible for many of our traffic ills. 

Engineering will furnish part of the solution to our 
traffic ills. More and wider streets, fewer blind 
corners, better regulated intersections, will help traf- 
fic to flow easier and will make the odds for safety of 
life and limb greater. 

But the rest of the solution lies in quick and string- 
ent punishment for the motorist who is a traffic 
menace, and in a careful, long-range educational pro- 
gram to enlarge the motoring public’s conscience and 
mentality. 
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The Chest’s Appeal 


The man without a job, the child without a play- 
ground, the sick, the discouraged housewife, the 
homeless child or adult, or the bewildered adolescent 
groping for a foothold—all find sympathetic aid and 
competent advice from one of the twenty-five social 
welfare agencies supported by the Community Chest, 
each designed to meet a specific need. These agencies 
wage a continuous war against want, disease and dis- 
couragement in their efforts to alleviate suffering 
and distress. 

To continue its many services and reliefs the Com- 
munity Chest begins its fourteenth annual campaign 
for funds November 10, setting for its drive goal a 
twenty-five per cent increase in donations over those 
received last year in order that more relief and service 
may be given to the increasing number of needy. 
Dallas must not fail the Community Chest in its 1936 
campaign. 
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New Concerns 
And Expansions 


The Atkins Pop Corn Company, of 
which G. C. Atkins is president, has 
bought the old Washington Cotton Oil 
Mill property at 5347 Maple Ave. for a 
pop corn processing plant. The building 
is being remodeled and $5,000 worth of 
machinery installed. The new plant will 
make Dallas the most important pop 
corn market in the Southwest. 

a ae 

A. S. Barnett & Company, cotton mer- 
chants, have opened offices at 800 Cot- 
ton Exchange Bldg. 

 * £ 

Bischoff-Ludwig & Company, cotton 
merchants, have opened offices at 207 
Reilly Bldg. 

* * * 

A new firm of drilling contractors, to 
be known as Boliver Drilling Company, 
has been organized by Presley Carlisle, 
William Isham and M. S. Tinor, with 
headquarters in Dallas. 

a 

H. Cotton, formerly of Houston, has 
been transferred to Dallas by the Chap- 
man Valve Manufacturing Company, of 
Indian Orchard, Mass. Mr. Cotton lives 
at 6107 Oram St. 


* * * 


Melvin M. Garrett, geologist, has 
opened offices at 411 Republic Bank Bldg. 


* * * 

F. B. Jackson, Jr., independent oil pro- 

ducer, has opened an office at 1312 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


* *€ & 


The Jeanne Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated by Jack Cohen, L. Hart 
and others, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a plant in Dallas. The location has 
not yet been announced. 


e/ * * 


William F. Dodson, with offices in the 
First National Bank Building, and asso- 
ciates have incorporated a new oil pro- 
ducing company to be known as the La- 
dino Oil Company. 


* * * 


The Lance Packing Company, manu- 
facturing a line of food products, has 
opened a plant at 3221 Ross Ave. 


* * * 


The Miller-Cooper Ink Company, of 
Kansas City, has established a plant at 
1408 Marilla St. to make printers’ inks. 
The Dallas plant will serve Texas, New 
Mexico, Southern Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi and the 
Republic of Mexico. 
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James Homer (Jim) Morgan, inde- 
pendent oil producer, has opened an of- 
fice at 1216 Gulf States Bldg. 

OK * ce 

Southern Houston & Company, cotton 
merchants, have opened offices at 1119 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

fo -& & 

The Stanley Core Drilling Company, 
oil well drilling concern, has established 
offices at 2113 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

oo * * 

Howard Loving, 4524 Live Oak St., is 
the new district manager for Steel & 
Tubes, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

The Tips Glass Company, selling 

agent for the Three Rivers Glass Com- 


pany, of Three Rivers, Texas, and an- 
other glass plant in Caney, Kans., has 
moved its general offices from Three 
Rivers to Dallas and is now located at 
1024 Allen Bldg. Charles R. Tips is pres- 
ident of the company. 


he «© 


Wilcox Oil & Gas Company, large oil- 
producing concern with headquarters in 
Tulsa, has established Texas headquarters 
at 709 Praetorian Bldg. 


xk *e x 


The Louis Allis Company, of Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of electric motors, 
has transferred R. K. Albert from Mil- 
waukee to Dallas as Southwest district 
manager. Mr. Albert resides at 1005 
Turner St. 
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August, 1936. 
*POPULATION 

*Includes Dallas, Highland Park and University Park. Fig- 


ure for 1936 is City Directory count. Metropolitan district popu- 
lation is now estimated to be in excess of 350,000. 


$231,466,407 
189,327,221 
158,872,894 


DEBITS 
$247,229,000 
201,240,000 
185,294,000 


$ 688,211 
655,827 
441,481 


76,788 
76,437 
72,099 


$ 363,619 
327,069 
302,790 


80,017 
79,429 
72,642 


273,097 
337,622 
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1. One of the beautiful roads leading into Lafayette; 2. Scene on Jefferson Street; 3. 
grove near Lafayette; 5. The Bendel estate in Lafayette. 


Business Centers of 
the Southwest ‘+ + No.15 » Lafayette, Louisiana 


HE City of Lafayette is the seat of 

Lafayette Parish (County) and is 

located on the west bank of the 
Vermilion River near the center of the 
parish. It is also the central city of a 
vast agricultural and trade region much 
larger than the parish in which it is 
located. From Lafayette the land spreads 
over the hills of St. Landry to the flat 
bottoms of the Avoyelles region on the 
north; and across the rolling Cote Gelee, 
or Frozen Hills, to the alluvial bottoms 
of Bayou Teche and Atchafalaya River 
on the east. 

The soil in this region adjacent to 
Lafayette is exceedingly fertile and suit- 
able for many varieties of crops. On 
the highlands to the north, cotton is the 
principal crop; on the hills and alluvial 
bottoms of the east sugar cane is the 
leading crop; the prairies to the south 
and west produce cotton and rice in great 
quantities. Over the entire region, cat- 
tle, corn, sweet potatoes and hay thrive 
as standard products. Fruits, pecans and 
garden vegetables may be grown also 
with little effort. Lafayette is the cen- 
tral market for all of these crops. 

Nor.is the wealth of this territory lim- 
ited to the products of the soil. Beneath 
the surface are found, in all directions, 
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By GEO. H. GARDINER, Secretary 
Lafayette Chamber of Commerce 


rich deposits of salt, sulphur, oil and gas. 
For the hunter, the region offers many 
possibilities. On the highlands are found 
quail, doves and snipe in season. In the 
neighboring swamps and marshes are 
found bear and deer, and in the streams, 
lakes and bays are found fish to give 
food and sport to the most enthusiastic 
angler. All of these are within easy and 
convenient proximity to Lafayette. 
Geographical Advantages 

The geographical location of Lafayette 
gives it many advantages. With an ele- 
vation of forty-one feet above sea level, 
it has a mean temperature which varies 
from forty-nine degrees in January to 
eighty-two degrees in July. The rainfall 
ranges from three inches in January to 
thirteen inches in July. 

Running through Lafayette from east 
to west is the main line of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. Branches of this line 
from Lafayette also serve the territory 
to the north and to the south. Also run- 
ning from east to west through Lafay- 
ette is the Old Spanish Trail (U. S. 90), 
a transcontinental route, all of which will 
be paved at an early date. Paved high- 
ways also lead from Lafayette to the 
North, South and Southeast. 

These transportation facilities create 


Campus view at the Southwest Louisiana Institute at Lafayette; 4. A cypress 


in Lafayette the center for marketing of, 
crops and the distribution of merchan- 
dise, making Lafayette the center of 
commerce and industry of South Louis- 
jana. 

Lafayette is well equipped with won- 
derful school systems, both public and 
parochial. Lafayette is the home of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, a 
state-owned college, with an enrollment 
of over 1,200 students from all parishes 
of the state and many from other states. 
The standards of the college are improv- 
ing rapidly; today it is a four-year stand- 
ard college granting baccalaureate de- 
grees in Agriculture, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, Home Economics and 
the Arts and Sciences. Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute is an accredited col- 
lege, its course credits being accepted by 
all institutions of higher learning. 

Lafayette is a modern, up-to-date city, 
affording opportunities to its citizens 
that many cities of larger population do 
not offer. The population is estimated 
at 17,000, having had wonderful growth 
in the past two years. Churches of every 
denomination can be found here. Lafay- 
ette is 150 miles west of New Orleans, 
La., and 225 miles east of Houston, 
Texas. 
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The personality of the 1n- 

dividual may best be de- 
“ termined by the things 
with which he has surrounded him- 
self. A few modern accessories 
lend charm and efficiency to your 
own office or your den at home. 





- 
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{ndirect lights, lamps, smoking stands, covered letter trays i+ 
Venetian leather, ash trays, fountain pen and pencil sets, wall 
| hangings, world globes (some with an Atlas), desk pads, Thermos 
| decanters and tankards, ice tubs and hundreds of inexpensive 
| items designed for greater efficiency and convenience await your 
personal inspection at STEWART’S ... 





STEWART 
OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
STEWART BUILDING 
1521-23 COMMERCE STREET AT LANE ST. 


DALLAS 
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HE base of support for the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
widened within the last month by a 
number of budget increases and new 
memberships. 
New Members 
Dallas Laundries, Inc., 3824 Cedar 
Springs, Wesley Gilliland; laundry and 
cleaning. 


Simons Garages of Texas, Akard St.: 


and Pacific Ave., A. P. Simons, storage 
and garages. 

Lammers-McGrath Brokerage Co., 2114 
Griffin St., J. B. McGrath; merchandise 
brokers. 

L. A. Hill and Co., 516 Mercantile Bldg., 
L. A. Hill; merchandise brokers. 

Wilkinson Printing Co., 1717 Wood St., 
Irving A. Wilkinson; printing. 

Mid-Continent Supply Co., 1111 Mag- 
nolia Bldg., H. H. Brown; oil and gas 
well supplies. 

A. E. McDonald Motor Freight Lines, 
1122 Forest Ave., A. E. McDonald; mo- 
tor freight lines. 

Norvell-Wilder Supply Co., 1417 Mag- 
nolia Bldg., E. M. Frye; oil well supplies. 

C. F. McAuliff, vice-president, Texas 
Electric Railway Co., 216 Interurban 
Bldg. 

C. E. Lennon, general passenger and 
freight agent, Texas Electric Railway 
Co., 601 Young St. 

James G. Tomlin Co., 2009 Jackson St., 
James G. Tomlin; motion picture ap- 
paratus and supplies. 

A. C. Henderson, Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Co., 301-2 Great Na- 
tional Life Bldg.; life and accident in- 
surance. 

Southwestern Merchandise Exhibitors, 
Inc., Baker Hotel, Frank E. Chase, vice- 
president. 

Sacks Employers Service, 624-A Santa 
Fe Bldg., D. L. Sacks; employment and 
mailing service. 

Wideman Brokerage Co., Room 4-A 
Second Unit Santa Fe Bldg., W. B. Wide- 
man; food brokers. 

Brown Optical Co., 1202 Main St., G. C. 
Brown; opticians. 

The Mortgage Corporation, 311 South- 
land Life Bldg., T. A. Blakeley; mort- 
gage loans. 

The Frito Co., 1411 North Haskell Ave., 
W. G. Cunningham; manufacturers of 
food products. 

Budget Increases 
Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
Justin-McCarty, Inc. 

Morten-Davis Co. 

Baker-Moise Hosiey Mills. 

St. Louis, San Francisco and Texas 
Railway Co. 

National Screen Service. 

Acme Fast Freight, Inc. 

Binyon-O’Keefe Motor Freight Lines. 

New Budget Subscribers 

North-East Texas Motor Lines, Inc., 
Paris, Texas, J. L. Robinson, moter 
freight. 
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Business Review and Outlook 
in the Southwest 


Farm and Ranch Review 


ing summary of agricultural condi- 
tions in the Southwest: 
What About 1937? 

This question is uppermost in the 
minds of manufacturers and distributors 
of merchandise. 

There are two important factors to be 
considered in answering this question in- 
sofar as the Southwest is concerned. 

First: The carryover from a prosper- 
ous 1936 and the marketing of products 
produced in 1936. 

Second: Soil and moisture conditions 
for fall plantings and early winter 
growth and production. 

To these may be added: Condition of 
livestock, pastures and ranges, and the 
supply of feedstuffs on hand for winter 
feeding. The condition of the market. 

Indications are most favorable for 
business in the Southwest (Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico), the first six months of 1937. 
It would be rash to make a prediction 
past July 1. 

This conclusion is based on the follow- 
ing facts: 

The 1936 gross farm income for the 
Southwest is estimated at $1,223,823,000 
as compared with $1,094,178,000 in 1935, 
and $940,178,000 in 1934. The figures for 
1934 and 1935 are gross and United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates. 


F ine: and Ranch issues the follow- 


Less U. S. Aid Received 

Every state in the Southwest, Okla- 
homa excepted, shows increased gross 
and net farm income, although the 
amount received from the Government 
was considerably less than for the pre- 
vious year. 

The gross farm income for Texas is 
estimated at a twelve per cent increase 
over 1935, largely due to better prices. 
The total of the estimate for the State is 
$623,224,000, or about one half of the 
total for the entire region. 

The Rio Grande Valley area is just 
beginning to market the largest and the 
highest quality crop of grapefruit and 
oranges ever produced in that section. 
It is expected to total 14,000 carloads of 
marketable fruit. Due to the scarcity 
of apples and other fruits, growers are 
expecting profitable prices because of the 
increased demand for Texas citrus fruits. 

The marketing of cotton will be ex- 
tended well into the new year. Receipts 
from earlier marketings will be spent in 
1937. Including seed, the Texas crop will 
bring in excess of $240,000,000. Texas 


farmers are also receiving $9,783,627 
Continued on Page 22 
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General Business 


ALLAS retail stores for the past 
several weeks have been regis- 
tering good increases in compar- 

ison with comparable weeks of last year. 
Reports to the Dallas office of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by representative Dallas re- 
tail stores give the following results: 
Week ended October 17, gains ranged 
from 14.6 to 140 per cent with three 
fourths of stores showing gains better 
than 33.3 per cent; week ended October 
10, gains ranged from 19.4 to 117 per 
cent with two thirds of stores showing 
gains better than 33.3 per cent; week 
ended October 3, gains ranged from 8.3 
to 149 per cent with three fifths of 
stores showing gains better than 33.3 
per cent; week ended September 26, 
range from 6.5 to 117.8 per cent with 
better than one fourth of firms exceed- 
ing 33.3 per cent and only one firm fail- 
ing to register a gain; and the week 
ended September 19, gains ranged from 
23.1 to 112 per cent with better than two 
thirds of firms exceeding 33.3 per cent. 
Thus it can be readily deducted that 
insofar as Dallas is concerned, retail 
stores are enjoying business much im- 
proved over last year. These same retail 
stores for the month of September had 
gains ranging from 12.4 to 70.0 per cent 
compared with September of last year; 
one half of these stores had gains for the 
month exceeding twenty-five per cent. 

. Bests Seasonal Average 

The Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas, report for Texas 
Department stores for September shows 
a gain of 16.7 per cent compared with 
the same month of last year. The in- 
crease from August to September was 
40.3 per cent against an average seasonal 
gain of 35.8 per cent. During the first 
nine months aggregate sales increased 
16.6 per cent over those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Percentage 
gains were greater than the average for 
the State in Corsicana, Dallas, Lubbock, 
Port Arthur and San Antonio. 

September rains came too late to be of 
much benefit to most Texas crops. The 
indicated production for some crops 
October 1, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics expressed in per 
cent of normal crop was as follows: 
cotton fifty-two per cent, corn sixty per 
cent, and pecans twenty-three per cent. 


-This is the shortest pecan crop indicated 


in many years. Texas production of 
pecans is estimated at 9,000,000 pounds 
for 19386 as compared with 44,000,000 
pounds produced in 1935. Cattle and 

Continued on Page 23 












Your Home 
Comes First. . 


Comes first to you and 
to us. For over 39 years 
Anderson Furniture 
Company has devoted 
themselves to furnish- 
ing the homes of Dallas. 
For over 39 years our 
high standard of qual- 
ity, our judgment of 
style . . . our courteous 
service has. won thou- 
sands of home-friends. 


We have co-ordinated every 
effort in bringing realization 
to your fondest dreams . . . 
in making it ever so easy for 
you to have your home come 
first. 


The Anderson Furniture 
Studio, 2222 North Har- 
wood, is dedicated to bring 
you fine authentic furniture 
at modest prices, 


HESE two stores 

stand ready to serve 
you and help you with 
your Interior Decorat- 
ing problems. 


Anderson Furniture 
Company 


2101 Elm Street Since 1897 


Anderson Furniture 
Studio 


2222 North Harwood Since 1929 
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Texas Corrugated Box 
Co., Inc. 
Corrugated and 
Solid Fibre Boxes 


Factory Street 5-4105 Dallas 














EXLINE-LOWDON CO. 


Printing, Planographing, Lithographing, Publishers 


1818 SO. ERVAY ST. 4-2177 DALLAS 
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Four All Stars 


Continued from Page 8 


be drafted this year to direct the Rose 
Festival. Aside from his civic duties, Mr. 
Hanley is chief engineer for the Cotton 
Belt Railway. 

Promotion of the Rose Festival has 
been a good index to the civic character 
of Tyler, which has not been content to 
depend mainly upon its position in the 
world’s greatest oil field. By capitalizing 
on diversified assets, it is setting an ex- 
ample for other communities of the 
Southwest. 

oe ee 

CITY EDITOR is usually the desk 

slave whose sole claims to fame are that 





wl! 
THE INDUSTRIAL SKYLINE 


he meets deadlines and doesn’t get his 
sheet in libel suits (not often, or his head 
goes on the block). A. Morton Smith, 
city editor of the Gainesville, Texas, 
Daily Register, is one up on his brother- 
hood—his idea was the incubus of the 
world’s strangest circus. 


The Gainesville Community Circus, 
now six years old, is unique among civic 
enterprises in the Southwest. The circus 
has exhibited this season at the Texas 
Centennial Exposition in Dallas, the Red 
River Valley Fair at Sherman, the Lamar 
District Fair at Paris, the Wise County 
Fair at Decatur, the Cooke County Fair 
at Gainesville, and at the annual Farm- 
ers Short Course at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, where 11,000 persons witnessed the 
performance. 
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Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 


Saltine Soda Cracker, Candy and Bakery Products 


603 MUNGER 7-8222 DALLAS 


Dallas Museum of Natural History 


TEXAS CUT STONE CO. 


Cream, Shell and Gray Texas Limestone 


5219 MAPLE AVE, 5-1773 DALLAS 




















Dresses for Ladies and Misses 


2212 S. LAMAR ST. DALLAS 








Manufacturers of Marcy Lee Cotton Wash 


Marcy Lee Manufacturing Co. 


PHONE 4-510! 


Indt 


P.O. B 























Office of W. A. Webb, Cent 


ACME SCREEN CO. 


Ac-ka-me Venetian Blinds 


tel Exp ed, 





915 SO. PEAK ST. DALLAS 





3-2126 




















Manufacturers of 
Monark, Southland, Long Life and Allied 
Electric Storage Batteries 


Vitalic Battery Co., Inc. 


4122 COMMERCE ¢ PHONE 8-8166 ¢ DALLAS 





Store Fixtures, Counters and Cases 


Special Furniture Made to Order 


Cabinet Makers 


4032 COMMERCE PHONE 8-2161 








Coerver & Company, Inc. 


DALLAS 
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CENTENNIAL CITY 
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The circus had its beginning back in 
1930, when Mr. Smith, a circus fan or 
long standing and a writer of circus 
stories for magazines, proposed that the 
Little Theater of Gainesville produce an 
amateur circus as a diversion from its 
customary stage offerings. 


Bona Fide Amateurs 

The circus was a distinct success, so 
much so that plans were immediately 
made to repeat the show the following 
year. Ambitious members of the group 
pledged themselves to devote their spare 
time to learning circus acts. Next year 
the amateur circus had grown from one 
to three rings, some of the acts were 
astonishingly professional, and the per- 
formance so impressed visitors from Den- 
ton that the group was invited to present 


the circus in Denton. Thus the commu- 
nity circus as a touring organization had 
its beginning. 

The 150 members of the group, all 
amateurs and bona fide residents of 
Gainesville, include housewives, business 
men, school teachers, delivery boys, rail- 
road men, doctors, lawyers, public offi- 
cials, and students. None receive any 
compensation for their services. They 
furnish their costumes and spend several 
evenings a week the year ’round in re- 
hearsals. All proceeds from the show’s 
performances are invested in additional 
equipment to make the circus “bigger 
and better.” 

The show is administered by a board 
of directors of business men, much as a 
service club or Chamber of Commerce. 














PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGNS 


Neon and Electrical Advertising Displays 


Fabricators and Finishers of All Kinds of Sheet 
Metal Porcelain Enamel Products 


TEXLITE, Inc. 


2828 Factory St. Phone 5-6141 























Culverts, Tanks, Garages, Silos, Cattle Dipping Vats, 
and Sheet Metal Products 


ATLAS METAL WORKS 


1201 Eagle Ford Telephone 2-5354 Dallas 

















Industrial Paint & Varnish Co. 


P. O. BOX 1134 


Manufacturers of 


“PROVEN QUALITY 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES” 


No Better Made Anywhere by Anyone 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








LaFrance Flour and Meal, Bran, Gray Shorts, 


Hominy Feed, Drinkwater Flour for Bakers. 


Morten Milling Company 


916 Cadiz PHONE 7-3251 DALLAS 





me XENNEUY MACHINE & BRASS Ca 
TORFE DS FASS: LURGCRTING EQUIPMENT 



































Kennedy Machine & Brass Co. 


Machine Shop Work, Tool and Die Work, Aluminum, 
Brass and Iron Foundry. Polishing and Plating. 


3104 OAK LANE 4-6614 DALLAS 


























DALLAS. TEXAS 








6001 MAPLE AVENUE - 





Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills 


VANETTE FULL FASHIONED 
RINGLESS HOSIERY 


PHONE 5-9325 + DALLAS 














Manufacturers of Red Fox Athletic 
Uniforms 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 


1509 ELM ST. DALLAS PHONE 2-6117 
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2 more 


Reductions 


in 
Long Distance 
Telephone 
Rates 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1 
long distance telephone 
rates are reduced as 
follows: 

1. 


On calls to points over 234 
miles distant, the charge for 
a 3-minute conversation is 
reduced by amounts ranging 
from 5¢ to $1.50, depending 


upon the distance. 


2. 


Overtime charges on“ person- 
to-person” calls --2 reduced 
after three minut -: of over- 
time to the lower “‘stz.. ion-to- 
station” overtime rate. 
(Overtime charges begin 
after three minutes of con- 


versation.) 


This is the seventh time in 
ten years that voluntary re- 
ductions in long distance 
rates have been made. It is 
estimated that the new re- 
ductions will save telephone 
users in Southwestern Bell 


territory $1,100,000 a year. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


BY 
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The 1935 Comeback 


Continued from Page 10 


equipment and supplies rather than in- 
stallation and repair work; however, the 
gains registered by the lumber-building- 
hardware group range from thirty-eight 
per cent for Oklahoma to 144 per cent 
for New Mexico, Texas registering a gain 
in this field of fifty-six per cent. 

While filling station sales in 1935 are 
not directly comparable with those in 
1933, for the reason explained above in 
the discussion of the automotive group, 
the increases registered range from 
twenty-five per cent in Oklahoma to 
sixty-eight per cent in New Mexico, the 
gain for Texas being thirty-one per cent. 


Secondhand Sales Slump 


The general merchandise group, which 
includes department stores, showed an in- 
crease of fourteen per cent for Texas, 
while the apparel group registered an in- 
crease of forty-seven per cent. In this 
connection we must give consideration to 
a statement already made that such 
stores are quite likely to have changed 
the relative proportion in the sales of 
such commodities since 1933 and conse- 
quently the classification of their stores. 

It is significant that the sales of 
secondhand stores in each of the Gulf 
Southwest states, with the exception of 
Louisiana, registered a decrease in sales 
from 1933 to 1935. The decrease for 
Texas was only three per cent, and at 
the same time this type of store showed 
a decrease in sales from 1929 to 1933 for 
Texas; yet for New Mexico this type of 
store registered an increase in sales of 
eighty-eight per cent between 1929 and 
1933 and a decrease in sales from 1933 
to 1935 of sixteen per cent. Where the 
state registered a decrease in sales in 
this type of store from 1929 to 1933, the 
decrease was not nearly so large as for 
other classifications. In Texas and Okla- 
homa, decreases were shown in the sales 
of general stores with food from 1933 to 
1935, the decrease for Texas being nine 
per cent and for Oklahoma ten per cent. 
In the other Gulf Southwest states this 
kind of business registered an increase 
although the increase was not so large 
as in the other classifications. We might 
conclude that the reason for this might 
be that there was a shift in the classi- 
fication for stores in this group, some of 
them changing their complex between 
1933 and 1935 which would cause them to 


' appear in the 1935 census under a dif- 


ferent classification. 


Liquor Business Good 


While there is nc comparable data 
between 1933 and 1985 for the kinds of 
business classified as beer and liquor 
stores, and drinking places, it is signifi- 
cant that sales through these retail out- 
lets in 1935 in Texas totaled $11,868,000. 
Repeal of prohibition became effective in 
Texas August 24, 1935. Only a few 
months were, therefore, left of the year 
1935, the period covered by the present 
retail census. In Louisiana, where re- 





peal has been effective since December, 
1933, the volume of sales through these 
kinds of business totaled $11,795,000. 


In the State of Texas the largest em- 
ployment is shown by the general mer- 
chandise group (dry goods, variety and 
department stores), with a total of 25,- 
954 full-time and part-time employees. 
It is followed by the food group with 
25,021 employees, and eating and drink- 
ing places with 22,912 employees. The 
automotive group, however, shows the 
largest payroll, totaling $21,708,000 in 
addition to $8,653,000 in filling stations. 
This group is followed by the general 
merchandise group with $19,782,000 and 
the food group with $17,570,000. 

Some kinds of business, little, if any, 
affected by shifts in classification, indi- 
cate the nature of changes which have 
occurred in Texas. Among them are the 
following with increases from 1933 to 
1935; variety stores seventeen per cent, 
women’s specialty stores thirty-six per 
cent, shoe stores twenty-two per cent, 
motor-vehicle dealers seventy-four per 
cent, household appliance, radio dealers 
seventy-two per cent, lumber-building 
material dealers sixty-one per cent, paint, 
glass, wallpaper stores thirty-five per 
cent, eating places twenty-seven per cent, 
drug stores twenty-three per cent, cigar 
stores and stands a decrease of eight per 
cent, jewelry stores forty-one per cent, 
and all other kinds of business twenty-six 
per cent. 


Final Report to Come 


The preliminary summary reports that 
have been released so far will be fol- 
lowed by final series in substantially the 
detail provided in the 1929 and 1933 retail 
census, including types of operation (in- 
dependent, chains, etc.), area tables 
showing sales by counties and cities, 
analyses of sales by commodities, credit 
data, expense data including rentals and 
payrolls, and employment data in consid- 
able detail. In addition to retail trade, 
the current business census includes 
wholesale trade, service businesses, en- 
tertainment enterprises, hotels, broad- 
cast stations and networks, construction, 
truck and bus transportation, warehous- 
ing, advertising agencies, the insurance 
business, banking, and nearly every 
phase of the complex machinery of Am- 
erican business not regularly covered by 
other census divisions. 


Copies of the preliminary reports that 
have been released up to the present 
time are available through the Dallas 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce located in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. The preliminary 
reports carry information on kinds of 
business in some detail for the State as 
a whole. The county and city data is to 
be released at a later date. Anyone in- 
terested in a further analysis of these 
data now available and wishing to make 
a study of trends in his own field can 
obtain copies of these preliminary re- 
ports free of charge from the source 
stated above and make a closer study 
than has been possible in this general 
analysis. 
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Milk and Money 


Continued from Page 7 


tonio and Fort Worth, provides milk 
markets of increasing importance. Prox- 
imity of great urban centers has stimu- 
lated dairying in Wisconsin, Ohio and 
New York. 

Labor costs in the Southwest are low. 
The Southwest probably can never be- 
come a great dairying center, as the 
Northern states are, but it can make 
money on butterfat, cottage cheese, fluid 
milk, and evaporated and condensed 
products. 


Two Chief Obstacles 


The chief obstacles to development of 
the Southwest as a dairying section are 
traditions and temperament. Usually the 
farmer loses all interest in dairying when 
the price of cotton rises. Time and again, 
I have seen farmers in the West buy 
dairy cattle, then sell them at ruinous 
prices when cotton prices soar, just to 
take grazing land for cotton fields. I am 
afraid that to a large extent that will 
always be the case in Texas and the other 
Southwestern states. The one-crop sys- 
tem is a terribly shackling tradition. 

Too, the Yankees, Germans and others 
who settled in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
were more temperamentally suited to 
dairying. They were dairymen by train- 
ing and tradition. During the long six 
months of winter, milking the cows is 
their chief diversion. Dairying is a 365- 
days-a-year job; I doubt if Southwestern- 
ers, in any great numbers, are willing to 
accept such confining occupations. 

While we are snowed-in during the 
winter and milking cows for our chief 
diversion, Texans are basking in the 
sunshine. 

The one heretofore insurmountable ob- 
stacle to dairying in a warmer climate 
was lack of cooling facilities. Today, 
however, thousands of farms have elec- 
tricity or natural gas, and have refrig- 
erating facilities which make dairy farm- 
ing practical and profitable. 

Jersey Choice Fortunate 


I believe that Texas is particularly for- 
tunate in having turned to Jerseys almost 
exclusively for dairy cattle. Personally, 
I am a “Guernsey man,” but I realize 
that no other breed can equal the Jersey 
for the needs of the Southwest. 

A Jersey produces more butterfat at 
less cost for feed than any other breed. 
Since the Southwest has small possibility 
of becoming a great cheese manufactur- 
ing section, the chief business of dairy 
farmers will be in butterfat and fluid 
milk. If Texas’ ice cream consumption 
is increased, more butterfat will go into 
the ice cream factories; more butter 
should be manufactured in Texas. 

The Texas law which permits stand- 
ardization of fluid milk for market at 
3.5 butterfat also works to the advan- 
tage of the Jersey herds. It means that 
a great deal of butterfat can be skimmed 
off the milk from Jersey cows, and mar- 
keted separately. In Wisconsin, the dairy 
has to market the milk with the full 
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Opportunity is rare, and a wise man 








will never let it go by him. an! 7 
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DOES A LACK OF FUNDS 


STAND BETWEEN YOU 
AND OPPORTUNITY? 


To many a man has come the opportunity of 
advancement or of generous profits in some 
business venture, which he has had to pass 
by through lack of necessary funds. To such 
a man it is an added tragedy to see these 
opportunities go to other men with borrow- 
ing connections at their bank. 
Even though it be but a modest checking 
account, an established connection with 
this bank creates a financial friendship 
which may some day prove of inestimable 
value. 
We are always glad to discuss business plans. 
If they are sound, and there is a reasonable 
rd basi hich a | b de, thi 
asis on which a loan can be made, this 
bank will make one. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Between Armistice Day 
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REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire Dallas, Texas Allied Lines 











This Much 


in Common 


* 


Banks and business houses have this much in 
common: Their financial success depends upon 
the exercise of sound credit principles and prac- 
tices. The first duty of the banker is to safe- 
guard the funds of his depositors. After that, 
he has the responsibility to be of financial assist- 
ance, according to sound banking practice, to 


those of his customers who need assistance. 


You will find the officers of our bank always 


glad to discuss your financial needs. 


* 


Mercantile National Bank 


AT DALLAS In the Magnolia Building 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











butterfat content, just as it comes from 
the cow. The milk from Wisconsin herds 
has just about 3.5 butterfat to begin 
with, and is too low in fat content to 
allow any skimming. 

As I see it, the economic possibilities 
of dairying development in the South- 
west are great, but the need for such de- 
velopment for conservation and rehabili- 
tation of soil resources is even greater. 
Erosion, soil impoverishment, slavery to 
the price vagaries of a single great com- 
modity like cotton, are corrected and re- 
paired by a balanced agriculture of which 
dairying is one of the keystones. 


ove 


Farm and Ranch Review 


Continued from Page 17 


from the old cotton pool which the Gov- 
ernment is closing out. 


Greater Livestock Income 

Texas and other Southwestern farmers 
have received a larger income from live- 
stock and livestock products than for the 
same period last year. This is largely 
the result of higher prices for wool, mo- 
hair, for butterfat and milk, and for 
poultry and poultry products, as prices 
on calves, cattle, hogs, and sheep are 
somewhat under this same period in 
1935. 

A different story, however, will be 
told about the first half of 1937, a period 
of heavy marketing. Prices for livestock, 
lambs excepted, have been depressed 
owing to a heavy movement into north- 
ern and eastern markets from drouth 
areas. Southwestern producers, Okla- 
homa excepted, have limited their ship- 
ments. Feedstuffs have been plentifui 
and pastures and ranges in most sections, 
have been in excellent condition all sum- 
mer. Cattle and sheep are in excellent 
condition to go through the winter. 

Owing to the abundance of feedstuffs 
and prospective higher prices the first 
half of 1937, the feeding and finishing 
of calves and lambs for the market will 
be carried on in all states of the South- 
west on a much larger scale than in pre- 
vious years. Feeders are encouraged 
by reports from the Department of Ag- 
riculture which indicate a scarcity of fin- 
ished animals from the Corn Belt and 
consequently higher prices throughout 
the Nation. 

The number of hogs is being mate- 
rially increased in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The dairy and 
poultry industries are expanding rapidly. 

If you were a farmer you would know 
what is meant by having “a season in the 
ground.” By that a farmer means that 
enough rain has fallen to not only wet 
the first few inches of soil, but to soak 
down into the subsoil to become avail- 
able to plants by capillary attraction 
during rainless weeks. 


“Season in the Ground” 


All of the Southwest has a “season in 
the ground.” There is not a dry spot in 
any of the five states. Oklahoma, por- 
tions of Arkansas, and the northern tier 
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of Texas counties leading up into the 
Panhandle were in the 1935 drouth dis- 
trict. North Texas suffered early 
drouths and was extremely dry and hot 
during August. Today one must dig 
deeply to find a dry clod of earth. 

Having a “season in the ground” 
means that the 2,500,000 acres planted to 
wheat in Texas, and the 3,500,000 acres 
planted to wheat in Oklahoma will get a 
good start and provide grazing during 
the winter months. It means that hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of fall oats, 
rye and barley will grow off well, and 
that prospects for a large grain yield 
in the spring of 1937 are greatly en- 
hanced. It also means that fall and win- 
ter pastures and ranges will continue to 
be labeled “excellent” in Government re- 
ports, and that calves and lambs will be 
in fine condition for the feedlots, finish- 
ing more quickly and at less cost. 

The production and marketing of win- 
ter vegetables is one of the major indus- 
tries in South Texas. The entire State, 
during the year, will market 65,000 car- 
loads of fruits and vegetables. The big 
movement, however, will come out of 
South Texas during December, January, 
February, March and April, the industry 
moving rapidly northward as the sum- 
mer approaches. Abundant rains fol- 
lowed by warm weather has put the soil 
in condition for planting. The movement 
out of the Rio Grande Valley, exclusive 
of citrus fruits, will probably exceed 
27,000 carloads. The condition of the 
market will be the deciding factor in de- 
termining the industry’s profits. 

Louisiana also comes into the market 
with early vegetables, the strawberry 
crop coming on a little later. Strawber- 
ries in Louisiana is an important crop. 
The same is true of Arkansas, many 
thousands of cars rolling from those 
states in season. Oklahoma _ supplies 
large quantities of second-early new po- 
tatoes. The Southwest is in the market 
with something to sell every month of 
the year. Pre-season conditions were 
never more favorable. A “season in the 
ground” in October always proves to be 
of material influence on business condi- 
tions the following year. 


Southwestern Cotton Crop 


Estimated Yield 
in Bales, 1936 


Lc te ee 2,915,000 
De EE TETRA 239,000 
ee ae ey ae 1,070,000 
TS 


ae ee - 100,000 


Total Southwestern States. 5,035,000 
Total for United States. 11,609,000 
ope 


Postal Receipts Up 


Postal receipts in Texas during Sep- 
tember increased substantially over those 
of the like month last year and moder- 
ately over the preceding month, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Texas. The increase 
over 1935 was eighteen per cent. 
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sheep ranges improved in September and 
so did livestock and sheep. 


Employment and payrolls in Texas for 
September registered increases of 17.5 
per cent and 8.9 per cent, respectively, 
over September of last year while gains 
over preceding month were 2.9 per cent 
for both employment and payrolls, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Business Research. 

Southwest Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Board estimates fourth quarter freight 
car requirements for the Southwest ter- 
ritory as being 8.4 per cent greater than 
the fourth quarter of last year. 


Mortgage Filings Increase 


The Dallas County clerk reports a 
fifteen per cent increase in chattel mort- 
gages filed throughout the middle of 
October as compared with the same pe- 
riod of last year, more than 70,000 having 
been filed so far this year. Fort Worth, 
with almost 36,000 chattel mortgages 
filed during the first nine months of this 
year, shows an increase of over thirty-six 
per cent. This is an indication of the im- 
provement in installment buying of fur- 
niture, farm implements, etc., in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. 


Building permits for September com- 
pared with the same month last year for 
eleven North Texas-Oklahoma cities reg- 
istered an increase of 73.6 per cent, the 
value of permits in these eleven cities 
was $2,117,519 for September, 1936, and 
$1,219,714 for September, 1935. 


Bigger Turkey Crop 


New automobile registrations for Dal- 
las County in September totaled 1,127, 
an increase of seventy-six per cent over 
September of last year. For the first 
nine months of the present year regis- 
trations neared the 13,000 mark and ex- 
ceeded the total for all of last year. The 
Bureau of Business Research reports for 
thirteen representative counties of Texas 
a decline in September in registrations 
of new passenger cars compared with the 
previous month, the decline being 14.6 
per cent; however, compared with Sep- 
tember of 1935, registrations increased 
41.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that the crop of 
turkeys this year will be thirty-six per 
cent larger than last year. National pro- 
duction is to total around 20,000,000 
turkeys. Last season the figure was 
around 15,000,000, and in 1932 and 1933 
production was around 19,000,000. This 
same source predicts that with an ample 
turkey crop at low prices national con- 
sumption this year will reach an all-time 
peak. Texas and Oklahoma are in the 
regions reporting greatest increases in 
turkey production this year, the increase 
being thirty-five per cent in small flocks 
and eighty-five per cent in large flocks. 
Even at the lower prices the return to 
turkey growers this year should exceed 
last year due to the increase in flocks. 





BEAUMONT 


. offers to all shippers of com- 
modities in foreign and coastwise 
trade reliable and dependable serv- 
ice . . . speed and dispatch . . . 
modern, ample, warehousing .. . . 
unexcelled cotton storage facilities 
. . . low handling charges and in- 
surance rates. Served by leading 
railroads and steamship lines. 


For additional information call the 
Dallas office BEAUMONT PORT 
COMMISSION. Telephone 2-7917. 
Mr. Behannan will gladly answer 
your inquiries. 
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PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


P. D. RENFRO O. L. CAYWOOD 
Chairman Port Director 


SHIP AND RECEIVE VIA BEAUMONT 
R. T. BEHANNON, Southwestern Representative 
915 Cotton Exchange, Dallas, Texas 
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Chemistry's New Deal 
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“by the amount of money which can be 
spent by its inhabitants. Cotton is the 
principal crop and the main source of in- 
come of eighty per cent of the farmers 
of the South.” 

The speaker then discussed the vicis- 
situdes of the cotton industry from 1920 
to the present time. 

“One remedy for our troubles is to 
find new uses for cotton,” he said. 

The use of cotton in road building was 
discussed by C. K. Everett, manager of 
the division of new uses for cotton of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., of New 
York. 

Cotton Roads Arrive 

“Cotton roads are here!” Mr. Everett 
declared. “By January 1, 1937, 500 miles 
of road, their bituminous surface rein- 
forced with cotton fabric membrane, will 
have been built in twenty-one states, to 
provide a large scale demonstration of 
the practicability of cotton road construc- 
tion technique under varying extremes 
of winter weather and traffic.” He ex- 
plained the use of cotton in road building 
in the following manner: After the road 
has been properly scarified and graded, 
the prime coat of tar or asphalt is ap- 
plied to the road surface in the regular 
way. After the prime coat has dried, the 
fabric membrane is spread longitudinally 
and tacked down with the strips over- 
lapping two inches. 

The width of the fabric should be one- 
third or one-quarter the width of the 
road surface, plus a two-inch allowance 
for overlapping. Approximately half a 
gallon per square yard of hot asphalt is 
then applied and covered with forty-five 
pounds of coarse gravel per square yard 
by a mechanical spreader. The seal coat 
of about one-third gallon per square yard 
is next applied to the rolled coarse gravel 
and is followed by an application of 
about sixteen to eighteen pounds of fine 
gravel per square yard, which is then 
dragged and rolled.” 

The road mat provides greater tensile 
strength and a waterproof blanket which 
is strong enough to prevent fractures in 
the top surface and also sufficiently 
resilient to take up any upward pressure 
or shifting under heavy traffic when the 
frost is coming out of the ground. 

Cotton mats for quick curing of con- 
crete roads were discussed, and high 
tribute paid the Texas State Highway 
Department for the use they have made 
of cotton in both matting and the recent 
construction of several miles of test road, 
using the cotton fabric. 


Challenges Engineers 

Dr. A. B. Conner, director, the Experi- 
ment Station at Texas A. & M. College, 
issued a ringing challenge to the chem- 
ical engineers present to find new uses 
for the South’s leading cash crop. Fol- 
lowing the address of Dr. Conner a res- 
olution was adopted asking the United 
States Department of Agriculture to es- 
tablish one or more research laboratories 
throughout the Cotton Belt to seek new 
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ways to use the lint and the by-products 
of cotton. Such laboratories, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Conner, will do much to lift 
the yoke from the necks of the cotton 
planters of the South. 

A. L. Ward of Dallas, Texas, director 
of the Educational Service, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, brought 
hearty cheers from his audience as he 
outlined the many uses to which the cot- 
tonseed, second in value to the lint, can 
be placed. In the opinion of Mr. Ward, 
the seed may soon, with the aid of science 
and chemistry, prove to be of greater 
value to the grower than the lint now is. 
“The development and uses of the prod- 
ucts of the seed in the United States 
have given to the United States cotton 
growers a return on their cottonseed that 
has made the total income for their cot- 
ton crop more than that of any other 
cotton grower in the world; and with the 
developing importance of oils and fats, 
proteins and cellulose, the growing of a 
cotton crop for seed may become of first 
importance,” Ward said. 

Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary of the 
American Margarine Institute of Wash- 
ington, explained the value of cotton- 
seed oil in the manufacture of margarine, 
and deplored the excessive taxes now 
levied on this American staple, which 
forms a necessary item in the diet of 
thousands of homes unable to pay the 
price now required for butter. 


Tomorrow’s Raw Materials 


Dr. J. A. Brock of Saginaw, Mich., rep- 
resented both the beet and cane sugar 
growers and manufacturers on the con- 
ference program, pointing out that sugar 
is a non-surplus crop, since the United 
States produces only one third of the 
consumption of the United States. He 
urged greater protection for this indus- 
try, claiming that it has been the victim 
of much adverse legislation in the past. 

At the banquet held in the dining hali 
of The Southwestern Institute at 
Lafayette, Wheeler McMillen, editor of 
Country Home, New York, declared, “Am- 
erica has been exploiting for 150 years 
the resources it took nature millions of 
years to produce. The nineteenth century 
found petroleum and it looks like the 
twentieth century will end it. The raw 
materials of the future will be air, rain 
and sunshine in the hands of the chem- 
ists.” 

Howard E. Coffin, New York, urged 
every community to survey its resources 
and then adjust its industry to meet the 
needs of the community. 

“Twenty years ago,” Coffin said, “New 
England’s industrial position was un- 
assailable. They were secure. But today 
... due to restrictive legislation, depres- 
sions, and labor troubles they are mov- 
ing South, offering this Southland a 
great opportunity to become as impor- 
tant industrially as it has been agricul- 
turally. New England is becoming a rec- 
reational area. The recreational business 
is now first among the Nation’s enter- 
prises grossing between five and six bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Continued on Page 33 
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November Conventions to Draw 


29,000 Visitors 


ORE than 25,000 persons will 
attend conventions and special 
meetings in Dallas during No- 


vember, exclusive of those attracted to 
several football games of wide interest. 
October, with approximately 100 conven- 
tions, drew between 40,000 and 50,000 
visitors to Dallas and was the best con- 
vention month in the city’s history 
Among the important conventions and 


events scheduled in Dallas during No- . 


vember are the following: 

Maytag Southwestern Co. sales con- 
ference, November 1 (week). 

Southwest Work Clothes Manufactur- 
ers Association, November 1. 

Texas Zionist Association, November 
1-2. 

Texas-Louisiana Region of Hadassah, 
November 2. 

North Texas Boston Terrier Show, No- 
vember 2. 

Southland Life Insurance Co. conven- 
tion, November 2-4. 

National Guild of Piano Teachers, No- 
vember 5. 

State Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, District 2, November 5. 

Texas Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, November 6-7. 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, South-Cen- 
tral regional conference, November 6-8. 

Department of Education, Eleventh 
District, November 7. 

Southern Methodist University vs. 
Texas A. & M. College, football, Novem- 
ber 7. 

Centennial Exposition Junior Livestock 
Show, November 7-15. 

Centennial Exposition Sheep and Goat 
Show, November 7-15. 

Southwestern Blacksmiths and Weld- 
ers Association, November 9. 

Texas-Oklahoma Newspapers, Mechan- 
ical Conference, November 9-10. 

National Food Distributors, regional 
meeting, November 9-10. 

American Mutual Alliance, November 
9-13. 

Scottish Rite Reunion, November 9-12. 

Shrine Ceremonial, November 13. 

Texas Fraternal Congress, November 
10-11. 

Sigma Delta Chi (national professional 
journalism fraternity), November 13-14. 

Advertising Federation of America, 
Tenth District, November 13-14. 

Southern Methodist University vs. 
Arkansas University, football, Novem- 
ber 14. 

Centennial Exposition Mule Show, No- 
vember 14-20. 

Y. M. C. A. State Executive Commit- 
tee, November 14. 


Southwestern Ice Manufacturers As- 
sociation, November 16-18. 

United Daughters of Confederacy, No- 
vember 17-20. 

Southwest Division, National Restau- 
rant Association, November 18-20. 

Texas Commission on Inter-Racial Co- 
operation, November 20-21. 

Centennial Exposition Future Farm- 
ers Livestock Show, November 21-28. 

Southwest Warehouse and Transfer- 
men’s Association, November 22-25. 

State Colored High Schools Choral and 
Glee Club Contest, November 26. 

State Colored Teachers Association, 
November 26-28. 

Southwest Association of Business Col- 
leges, November 27. 

National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, regional meeting, 
November 28. 

Texas Music Teachers Association, No- 
vember 27-28. 

H. J. Heinz Co. sales conference, No- 
vember 28. 

Southern Methodist University vs. 
Texas Christian University, football, No- 
vember 28. 

The following conventions, whose dates 
have not been set, will also meet in 
Dallas in November: 

State Board of Embalming Examiners, 
National Osteopathic Conference, State 
Board of Nursing Examiners, South- 
western Blue Printers Conference, State 
Board of Public Accounting, Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, Southwest- 
ern Chapter, and Texas Memorial Crafts- 
men. 

oe 


Facilities of Dallas as a convention 
city were praised in letters received by 
the Chamber of Commerce from Albert 
Barber, executive secretary of the Flor- 
ists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, 
which held its annual international con- 
vention in Dallas in September. 

More association members were at- 
tracted to the Dallas convention than of- 
ficials had hoped for, Mr. Barber stated. 
The florists’ meeting was one of a num- 
ber of national and international con- 
ventions brought to Dallas for the Cen- 
tennial year. 

“T particularly wish to comment upon 
the marvelous service rendered by the 
hotels, regardless of their capacity Cen- 
tennial crowds,” Mr. Barber stated in a 
letter to Z. E. Black, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce convention bureau. 
“They materially assisted in making our 
Dallas convention one of the most out- 
standing in the history of the association, 
with an approximate attendance of 
1,600.” 
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Traffic Education 


Continued from Page 12 


Picture Everyday Tragedies 

Few motorists today actually witness 
a serious wreck with its tragic conse- 
quences; pedestrians seldom visit under- 
taking establishments where their fel- 
lows—sixty-four per cent of all city mo- 
tor fatalities—are taken. Education can 
definitely picture these everyday trage- 
dies so wise drivers can profit by the les- 
sons obtained. 

Education is sorely needed to influence 
citizens to be good jurors when serv- 
ing on traffic cases, especially cases 
of drunken driving and negligent homi- 
cide. A person is just as dead from the 
acts of a drunken, reckless driver as he 
is if murdered at the hands of a burglar. 
Yet what a difference in the conviction 
viewpoint of the average juror, and even 
the court. Until public opinion is molded 
to where it demands and obtains rigid 
prosecution of violators of traffic laws, 
we shall continue to kill 37,000 people in 
this country each year. Motorists must 
be taught, by whatever means is neces- 
sary, to observe the edict, “If you drive, 
don’t drink; if you drink, don’t drive.” 

Education must convince our good 
citizens that they are tearing down the 
very foundation of good law enforcement 
when they attempt to use influence or 
pull to void a traffic ticket. Such acts 
weaken the traffic officer’s ambition and 
enthusiasm to do a good job. Is it any 
wonder that he sometimes says: “Oh, 
well, what’s the use?” Safety demands a 
right-about-face in the attitude of many 
people on the matter of fixing tickets. 
They should eulogize traffic officers as 
public benefactors and commend their 
efforts. 

Majority First Offenders 

Eighty-five per cent of the deaths and 
injuries in Dallas occur as a result of 
accidents in which a driver is involved 
for the first time. He has never been 
given a ticket before. He has never been 
to court. He has never been stopped by a 
traffic officer. The accident has already 
happened and no amount of law enforce- 
ment could have prevented it unless ac- 
companied by an educational program. 
These drivers, everyone of them, must 
be reached before the accident occurs, 
through literature, the radio, newspapers, 
meetings, personal contact or otherwise, 
and definitely told what is expected of 
them. They must be acquainted with 
traffic regulations. They must be taught 
how to drive on the streets of Dallas. 
They must be convinced, beyond any 
question of doubt, that if involved in a 
violation or an accident, the Traffic In- 
vestigation Squad will surely determine 
who is the responsible party and punish- 
ment is certain. They must be appealed 
to, not only to respect traffic regulations 
themselves, but to outwardly condemn 
their fellow citizens who do not observe 
them. 

There are 11,698 commercial trucks 
and vehicles registered in Dallas County, 
many of them operating as fleets under 
one management. The drivers of many 
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22,000 SQUARE FEET 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE 


General offices and parking lot, 
3-story and basement concrete build- 
ing, sprinkled, fine office space, 
vault, steam heated, very desirable 
trackage, close in downtown, over 
22,000 square feet in building. Load- 
ing dock and parking lot partly 
improved with storage shed. Fine 
ventilation and light with open space 
on four sides. 








Account of consolidation of two 
businesses this property is offered 
for sale at proper price. Further 
details gladly given. Call Porter 
Lindsley or Chas. T. Paul, 2-4366. 





“44 YEARS IN DALLAS” 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


1209 MAIN STREET 








Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
OFFERS YOU 


a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 
. . . No obligation. . . Call us today... 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 








Hudson & Hudson James N. Tardy Co. 


Industrial and Business Properties First Mortgage Loans 
Sales, Leases and Management 


Great National Life Building Real Estate Investments 

















Phone 7- 1666 Dallas REPUBLIC BANK BLDG. PHONE 2-8185 
Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson DALLAS 
ZENINGS Invest Your Idle Funds or Savings in First 





hy mses 


Federal Insured Shares. 4% Current Dividends Sk a 
Paid Semi-Annually. x 


Organized 1925 If q yn by Uke 
/ i) } ) 









| | DIRECTORS : - IR e } 
fk EDERAL SAVINGS 


Vice-President 6 AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
. B. Straughn 


J. G. Morrow 
Secretary J. B. Dorr OF DALLAS 
219 North St. Paul St. 2-4689 
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Ideal ee & Dry Slanthas Co. 


3214-24 Ross Avenue 


Phone 3-214] 























—h 
For Christmas .. . 


Something for HER home is 
always right. Start listening 
NOW for comments .. . 
we will hold for Christmas 
delivery. 


Fakes & Co. 


1217 ELM ST. 

















The Health Center of Oak Cliff 
The Schalck Sanitorium Hospital 


201 W. 10th St. Phone 6-6060 


DR. M. A. SCHALCK, Physician in Charge 
All Outside Rooms Free penaindtion 


For Sale by All 
Leading Dealers 


7-Up is in 7-, 12- and 24- 
ounce boftles. 


SEVEN-UP 
BOTTLING CO. 


Dallas Phone 6-1656 























Superior Electric Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
H. A. BREWSTER, Manager 
Phone 7-4385 409 S. Ervay Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Oldham & Sumner Lumber Co. 


** Adjoining Centennial Grounds” 
Quality Materials 
Loans Arranged 


927 S. Haskell Phone 8-5195 











25c ASHBURNS 25¢ 


CENTENNIAL and 
DALLAS MAP 


At All News Stands and Stationers 














For your home or office, only $9.95 for effi- 
cient Walnut Cabinet Radio. Call W. A. Brown 
for Radio or Electrical Repairs. 


HENSON’S RADIO & 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 


Lynn Henson, Phone 9-4872 


1321 W. Davis - - - - = Dallas 





WANTED: To finance sales 

agent or represent manufac- 

turer. Must be staple product. 
K. K. MEISENBACH 


2320 GRIFFIN ST. 














Y i 
LLB 4 
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SPECIALIZING IN THE RENTAL AND SALE OF 


Hospital Beds Wheel Chairs 
Physicians Scales Dietetic Scales 
Back Rests Crutches 
Baby Scales Baby Beds 


Folding Chairs and Tables 


“il 


—— Texas 


3106 Swiss Ave. 


8-9791 








French and 
Electric Clocks 


Same Location 
14 Years 


MARVIN MOXLEY 


211 No. Akard Between Pacific and Elm 














Millwork furnished the following exhibitors: 
Continental Oil 
Southern Pine Association 
Kellogg, Inc. 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Company 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 


Dallas Mill & Lumber Co. 


PHONE 2-3091 DALLAS, TEXAS 
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of these trucks have figured conspicu- 
ously in many deaths and injuries that 
have occurred on our streets and high- 
ways, and they have contributed mate- 
rially to the downtown traffic congestion. 
In numerous cases they have been en- 
tirely responsible for serious accidents. 
Fundamentally, these may be attributed 
to lack of executive interest on the part 
of their employers, deliberate violation 
of traffic laws, lack of individual con- 
cern or information as to the seriousness 
of the automobile accident situation, lack 
of knowledge of the progress or changes 
in traffic engineering made by the Police 
Department which may affect them, or 
never having been approached or ap- 
pealed to for co-operation. Traffic edu- 
cation must reach the executives of many 
of these fleets so that proper steps may 
be taken to improve the driving practices 
of their employees. The drivers of cer- 
tain fleets in the city, because of train- 
ing received at the hands of their manage- 
ment, are the best drivers in the city. 
Outstanding among these are The Dallas 
Gas Company, Greyhound Lines, Borden 
Milk Company and Circle A Ginger Ale. 


Parents’ Responsibility 


The small child is often the victim of 
others’ carelessness; hardly his own be- 
cause he is too small to be responsible. 
Teaching safety to this group must be 
accomplished through the example and 
training of the parents. That the par- 
ents of Dallas children have not fully 
measured up to this responsibility is 
shown by accident statistics in the Police 
Department. Education can approach this 
problem through child study groups and 
Parent-Teachers Associations, providing 
them with free literature and informa- 
tion. 

The downward trend of deaths and in- 
juries in the elementary student group in 
Dallas is the direct result of definite and 
specific instruction of the grade children 
in the city. But with others of high 
school age the picture is bad. They owe 
their sorry record to several factors; 
they lack an appreciation of the art and 
skill of good driving and pedestrianism; 
they lack understanding of moral and 
legal responsibilities. They lack knowl- 
edge of the cause of accidents and the 
means of preventing them. They are not 
taught these important facts and they 
pay daily for their ignorance. One phase 
of a well-planned educational program 
will seek not only to interest schools in 
this work beyond what they are now do- 
ing, but to aid them as they may desire, 
by furnishing certain literature, methods, 
publicity, textbooks, and providing auto- 
motive agencies for practical instruction 
in certain phases of the work. 


Co-ordinated Program 

Education emanating from City Traffic 
Court has been a vital factor in the pro- 
gram. It will continue to be through 
radio broadcasts of court proceedings and 
distribution of certain literature to vio- 
lators of traffic laws. The Traffic Court 
can definitely be used as an educational 
medium and still retain all its pomp and 


Continued on Page 30 
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KEEPING UDI 





INVESTMENTS INSURED 
UP TO $5,000 
Dallas Building & Loan 


Association 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 





VACUUM CLEANERS 
All Makes Rebuilt or Repaired 
Dealer for the 


New Magnetic Vacuum Cleaner 


The Texas Service Company 
708 Slaughter Bldg. Phone 2-5283 





HARRY C. SCHUETT 


FURNITURE 


Hospital Beds, Wheel Chairs, Colson Trucks, 
Castors, Card Tables, Folding Chairs, 
Crutches, Canes. 
“Specializing in Rentals” 

Phone 7-3763 2016 McKinney Ave. 





JOHN R. MITCHELL'S 


GUN & LOCK STORE 


202 N. Ervay St. Phone 2-1802 Dallas, Texas 





PRACTICAL DRAWING 
COMPANY 
The Southwest’s Largest Distributor of 
School Supplies 
MASTERPIECE TABLETS AND PAPERS 
DALLAS TEXAS 





Union Electric Motor Service 
2410 McKinney Avenue 
Rewinding - Rebuilding - Repairing 
Electric Motors 


THEO. H. NULISCH 
Phone 2-0608 Dallas, Texas 





Wihon Neleélive 


The Scientific Snvw rt 








Ug 
iaatoue™ + 
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332-33 WILSON BUILDING 
PHONE 7-6444—DALLAS, TEXAS 





“SAFE HOME LOANS” 


Interest, Principal Reduction, Taxes, Insurance 
— All One Note — Easy Monthly Payments — 
Reasonable Interest Rates — Prompt Service — 
Farm G Home Savings & Loan Assn. of Mo. 


R. F. Hicks Company, Agents 


1217 Main Street Phone 2-6817 








Meat 


From choice cornfed stock. Wholesale only. 
You are invited to visit our cold storage 
display in the Morgan Warehouse. 


R. & L. Meat Co. 


Dallas Phone 7-5940 
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Trams Show Big Gains 


Better business in Dallas, created by 
the Centennial Exposition, was recog- 
nized in the October 1, Service Letter of 
the American Transit Association. The 
bulletin pointed out that transit companies 
serving the larger cities—250,000 to 
500,000 population— made percentage 
gains in August compared with August, 
1935, bested only by the percentage 
gains of companies serving the smallest 
cities—those with less than 50,000 popu- 
lation. 

“Dallas,” the Service Letter stated, 
“was a large contributor to this showing, 
with its Centennial celebration.” 


The total number of railway and bus 
revenue passengers carried by 205 transit 
companies in August, 1936, compared 
with August, 1935, was as follows: 


August, 1936 _....... 701,049,518 
August, 1935 ___.._.. 659,806,221 
Increase in 1936 oh ee a! 6.3% 


oye 


Dallasites on Program 


Otto Eisenlohr of Dallas, governor of 
District 9 of the National Stationers As- 
sociation, and W. Neill Stewart of Dallas, 
past president of the National associa- 
tion, were speakers on the program of 
the Stationers’ annual convention in Chi- 
cago in September. 

Mr. Eisenlohr’s subject was “Team- 
work.” Mr. Stewart delivered a compre- 
hensive address on “Ten Years of Re- 
search in the Commercial Stationery and 
Office Outfitting Business.” 


$e 


Registration of new passenger cars in 
Texas during September dropped mod- 
erately from the preceding month but 
were well ahead of sales during the like 
month last year, according to the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University 
of Texas. 


SY DALLAS 





AMERICAN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchandise-Household Goods Storage 


Local-Long Distance Moving 
2320 GRIFFIN ST. 





Texas 
Abstract & Title Co. 
F. B. DUNLAP, Active Vice-President 
;Republic Bank Building 
Phone 2-5276 


Dependable Abstract and Title Insurance 





Automotive Service 


Gladstone Service and 
Garage 


Road Service, Gas, Oils and Grease 
601 Hampton Road Phone 6-0196 





“Hey!”—Call Sam Kay 
When You Have Motor Trouble 


Sam Kay Garage 


601 W. JEFFERSON PHONE 9-5252 





Texas Press Clipping Bureau 
Established 1910 
Clippings, Advance Information, Reports 
Covering All Activities 
We Furnish a Prompt and Thorough Clipping 
Service from All Texas Newspapers and 
Magazines 


Insurance Bldg. Dallas, Texas 





J. ELMER TURNER 


Since 1898 
REALTORS 
Sales Rentals 
Loans Insurance 


Phone 2-1421 1003 Main Street 





ANDRESS & SHOR 


One of the Oldest Collection Houses in the 
Southwest—Wholesale Collections 
Liquidations—Settiements 
1908 Santa Fe Bldg. 

PHONE 7-5256 DALLAS, TEXAS 





NELSON & NELSON 
Certified Public Accountants 

Audits 

Tel. 2-2074 


- Tax Service - Systems 


Dallas, Texas 








RUPTURE — PILES 
Cured by AMBULANT METHODS 
Consultation Free 


J. M. JONES, M.D. 


3415 OAK GROVE AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 

















SPARE 
the EYES 


@ It Pays Many Ways! 


You can’t get maximum efficiency 
with minimum illumination. As you 
improve lighting you reduce eye- 
strain and save physical energy for 
productive work. 


Check your lighting NOW! Call 
2-9321 and request a visit from 
one of our Lighting Advisers with- 
out any cost or obligation what- 
soever. 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 








18 years in Dallas 


TITLE INSURANCE 
ABSTRACTS 


Service That Satisfies 


Dallas County 
Abstract & Title Co. 


502 S. W. Life Bldg. Phone 2-8514 








One Stop for All 


Joe Boyd's Service, Inc. 


“Dallas Finest Garage” 
Orange at Patterson 
Phone 7-2276 Dallas, Texas 











RHOTON GILBERT 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOS 


1814 MAIN STREET 


Bus. 2-2039 Dallas Res. 5-6887 











AFTER 
REBUILDING 

Top and body repairs. Automobile 

rebuilding. 24-hour brake service. 


Williams Paint & Body Works 


BEFORE 


2647 Commerce Dallas Phone 7-5331 
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Junior Livestock Show's 


Success Assured 


EXAS farm boys will share in an 

$8,000 Christmas stocking when the 

greatest junior livestock show ever 
attempted is staged at the Texas Cen- 
tennial Exposition November 7-14. The 
premium sum is the largest ever offered 
at a junior show of this kind. 

The show, open to Texas 4-H Club 
boys and future farmers, brings the Ex- 
position livestock activities to a close, the 
longest program of its kind ever at- 
tempted, running five and a half months. 

The junior show will pay out $2,711 
alone on beef cattle. This department 
and swine, which will pay $2,662 in prem- 
iums, will be strongly featured in an at- 
tempt to encourage farm boys to con- 
tinue their livestock activities. 

The beef department includes the first 
competitive show of Santa Gertrudis cat- 
tle ever held. This breed has been de- 
veloped by the King Ranch of Kingsville, 
after sixteen years of experimenting by 
mating Brahman bulls from India with 
shorthorn cows. The classes are also open 
to Herefords, Shorthorns and Aberdeen- 
Angus. 

Breeding and fat Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Duroc and Poland-China swine and 
their litters make up the swine show. 

Business Men to Aid 

Ranking third in the amount of prem- 
iums come sheep with $1,336 set aside 
for prizes. Dairy cattle, Jersey and Hol- 
stein-Friesian, will pay $828; draft and 
saddle horses and mules, $543 and An- 
gora goats $200. 

A committee of Dallas business men, 
named by Edward T. Moore, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is working to 
insure good premiums for the farm boys’ 
championship livestock when offered at 
auction at the close of the show. Frank 
P. Holland is chairman of the committee, 
which also includes Nathan Adams, A. 
L. Ward, John W. Carpenter, R. B. 
George, E. P. Simmons, Fenton Baker, 
Otto Herold, R. H. Crocker and J. B. 
Payne. 

There are some 60,000 members of 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers organizations, 
from among whom will be the exhibitors 
of the fine livestock for the Centennial’s 
Junior Show. Business leaders consider 
the encouragement of these future farm- 
ers, and the winning of their friendship 
for Dallas, of great importance. 


aoe 
Texas Building Booms 


Building permits granted in Texas dur- 
ing September were more than double 
those of the like month last year and ag- 
gregate permits granted during the third 

















A. L. Ward 
A. L. Ward, the only Dallas speaker at the South- 
ern Chemurgic Conference in Lafayette, La., is also 
one of the most active members of the committee 
working to insure success of the Junior Livestock 
Show sale. He is director of the educational service, 
National Cottonseed Products Association. 





quarter were almost twice those of the 
corresponding period in 1935, the Univer- 
sity of Texas Bureau of Business Re- 
search has announced. The gain over 
1935 was 105 per cent. 
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Traffic Education 
Continued from Page 28 


dignity. The educational work now being 
carried on in City Traffic Court not only 
interprets to motorists many of the traf- 
fic regulations of the city, but it defi- 
nitely informs the citizenship that the 
city means business in its enforcement 
program, and traffic laws are being en- 
forced. 

Education is a vital force in the traf- 
fic picture. By compiling illuminating 
data, education can arouse the city to en- 
thusiastic and patriotic action. It must 
instruct, however, rather than frighten. 
It should stress the inherent self-interest, 
pleasure and pride to be gained from 
skilled driving and walking. The news- 
papers, radio stations, bill boards, the- 
aters, luncheon clubs, schools, industrial 
concerns and others are all valuable 
agencies for disseminating traffic edu- 
cation to the masses. In the program 
contemplated for Dallas in the near fu- 
ture, all of these agencies will be utilized 
to their fullest extent. 
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WSY DALLAS 


Motor and Armature 





Dallas Lawn 


Equipment Co nr 
i ‘ Generator Service 
3417 McKinney Ave. C 
Dallas, Texas ompany 
Generators and Starters 
Exchanged 


Power Mowers 
Lawn Accessories 
Fertilizer 
Sales & Service 
Phone 58-4040 


Battery and Electrical Service 
Central Distributor 


407 Orange St. 
Phone 2-3641 























J. D. ROOK, Manager 


ACE ELECTRIC THOMAS S. McBRIDE 


El pei til TAX COUNSELLOR 
ectrical Wiring and 
Repairing Headquarters in Republic Bank Building 


4004-6 Main St., Dall 
Telephone 32714 Telephone 2-3891 Dallas, Texas 























- 5 -9561 
KINNISON BROS. Federal Saula . S i. Bus. Phone 7-2835 Res. Phone 8-956 
ta ARAGE 
Mechanical Engineers and Is Dallas Institution A. ae BENEKE G 
Heating Contractors ; : High Grade Repairing On All Makes of Cars 
poe ea ‘ The First Federal Savings and Loan A. J. BENEKE 
5 Association of Dallas is a privately man- a 
1601 CEDAR SPRINGS Ran, Ts aged, mutual thrift institution which is 1408 Camp Street Dolles, Texas 
organized and directed by responsible 
Complete equipment for the economical bind- . « 
ps — 2 on booklets ‘and. cotologues. local business men and owned by all of sei Phone 7-851 all iad 
Comptete dummy ond estimate without charge its shareholders. Scputien, Decibunaet or Office Audet 
or a eae We cee Ward Each Federal Savings and Loan Asso- You will be pleased. No charge. We shall 
flat opening bound sheet bindings. ciation is under supervision of the United appreciate the favor. Thank you sincerely. 
American Beauty Cover Co. States Government, and —_ ec Metropolitan Business College 
1902 Orange St., Phone 7-5179, Dallas, Texas shareholders investment Is the gul ing Foremost in Dallas Since 1887 
motive of each Association. All of its 
accounts are insured up to $5,000 by the " ” 
OFFICE H E LP Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Cor- AMPLILUX 
help"enpert beginner or experienced tenons em an rigged <j = er Saves 50% on Light Bills | Phone 2-0982 
rap ers, boo! eepers, secretaries. Several hun- era overnment. 1iteren ypes oO 
a rs ee pee ee ae shares are available in any Federal Sav- NU-ART COMPANY 
ings & Loan Association, to fit the in- 1634 BRYAN STREET 
> 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE comes and circumstances of the various FOR DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 








classes of investors. All types of shares 


BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES have a par value of $100. The main dif- SMITH DETECTIVE AGENCY & 


























ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS ference between one type and another is NIGHTWATCH, INC. 
Manufacturers of the method of paying for them. Pay- Specializing in Protection, Nightwatch, Fire 
BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH ments may be made in full at time of scoed Peaapiane- Cianalk tigen teense 
JNO J JOHNSON purchase or in installments to suit the and Sprinkler Supervisor Service. 
1912 N. St. Paul St., Phone 2-8067, Dallas investor. Dividends are payable semi- Phones: 2.8781, 2-8782 DALLAS, TEXAS 
, annually in cash or may be left to accu- 
—= Send Your Hats to mulate. 
Archibald Hat Co., Inc. The First Federal Savings & Loan As- Dentler Maid Food Products Co. 
Hots Renswed Since 1911 sociation of Dallas has consistently paid A Texas Institution 
Hats Made to Order semi-annual dividends at the rate of four 
( 8 See ie eee per cent or more. It is strictly a Dallas arnanseeapcanvinilecs 
Ae Leas Ovals institution and its funds are invested in 16 DELICIOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
ea '1023 Main St. 2-8596 Dallas homes. 2403 So. Ervay Phone 4-2013 
ove 
CONTINENTAL WELDING CO. Lumber Trade Gains Get Our Prices 
. nea , The lumber industry of the South con- on Cuts and Halftones 
ee eee tinues to show favorable compari : 
Electric & Acetyl parisons 
Headers & Pipe Work Our Specialty with last year, according to the Univer- North Texas Engraving Co. 
neu feats. oon nel sity of Texas Bureau of Business Re- Work Guaranteed Call 6-9551 
2120 Alamo Dallas Phone 2-0118 search. Reports from the Southern Pine igh 
Association show average weekly pro- 
, re. ‘ung X-RAY OF TEETH a duction per unit in September to be nine HELMS PRINTING cO., Inc. 
RRND orks cind’s v.00 05.2 . ; , year 
ie Gian a per cent above September last year, the FORMERLY HARGREAVES PRINTING CO. 
Come to a specialist in this work who charges Bureau pointed out. Average shipments Printi Lith hi E : 
less than one-half of the usual fee. This offer per unit were up 25.7 per cent while un- rinting—-tithograpning-——Eagraving 
or © Rae Sane ay. filled orders per unit on September 30 ee 
Tech X-Ray Laboratory were 19.5 per cent above those on the ~ wear a 
2704 Swiss 8-4725 Dallas, Texas 


812 Wilson Bldg. Phone 7-2971 














corresponding date a year ago. 
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FOR RENT 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 











A Texas Institution 











THE BAKER 


HOTEL 
Dallas 


700 Rooms and Baths, 
offering the absolute 
BEST in hotel service. 


DINING ROOM 
COFFEE SHOP 
“CAVE” TERIA 


Home of the Nationally Known 
PEACOCK TERRACE and 
CRYSTAL BALLROOM 





RATES: $2.50 AND UP 
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Texas First Zephyr Train 


Meets Instant Success 


YPICAL of the 1936 innovations be- 

ing made by Southwestern railroads 

to win the traveling public is the 
Burlington-Rock Island’s new Sam Hous- 
ton Zephyr, which clicks off the 250 
miles of rails between Dallas and Hous- 
ton in 250 minutes. 

The Sam Houston Zephyr was put in 
service between Fort Worth and Dallas 
and Houston on October 1. It has car- 
ried capacity passenger loads virtually 
every day, and has frequently had wait- 
ing lists of travelers who had to be 
turned away. The schedules call for daily 
departure from Houston at 7:55 a. m., 
arrival in Dallas at 12:05 p. m. and ar- 
rival in Fort Worth at 12:55 p. m.; and 
for departure from Fort Worth at 6:00 
p. m., from Dallas at 7:00 p. m., and ar- 
rival in Houston at 11:10 p. m. 

Diesel-powered, light weight and built 
of stainless steel, the three-car Sam 
Houston is stream-lined from pilot’s cab- 
in to solarium lounge. It is 197 feet long 
and has seats for eighty-six white pas- 
sengers and sixteen negroes. Its empty 
weight is 254,583 pounds; it is powered 
by a 660-h.p., two-cycle Diesel engine, 
and its consumption of fuel oil is ap- 
proximately a gallon every 2.7 miles. 


Train Costs $260,000 

The approximate cost of the Sam 
Houston Zephyr was $260,000. The 
Zephyr’s fastest scheduled time in either 
direction is between Tomball and Hous- 
ton, where in places the average speed is 
eighty-three miles per hour. The Sam 
Houston Zephyr is a duplicate of the 
Zephyrs holding the world’s speed rec- 
ords for both long and short distances; 
it has a cruising speed of eighty to ninety 
miles per hour. The Zephyr rides on 
articulated trucks equipped with roller 
bearings. The front part of one car and 
the rear of the preceding one rest upon 
the same truck and are held together by 
a sleeve joint which gives the three 
cars the riding quality of a single unit. 

In the first car are the Diesel power 
plant, lighting and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, baggage and express space, and 
accommodations for Negro passengers. 
The forward part of the second car con- 
tains a kitchen fitted with accessories of 
stainless steel, chef’s pantry, service 
counter with seats for four, and a dinette 
comprised of eight seats grouped in 
“foursomes” facing tables that can be 
set up at meal time and removed after- 
ward. This car also contains coach ac- 
commodations for thirty-two passengers. 

The front half of the third car has 
coach seats for twenty-four passengers, 
while the rear section is a solarium 
lounge with movable chairs for twenty- 


two passengers. Both coach and parlor 
lounge compartments are equipped with 
radio. Porters and a trained hostess, known 
as a “Zephyrette,” look after the com- 
fort of passengers. Ultra-modern stand- 
ards govern the design and decoration of 
the Zephyr’s interior. 
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Cuero Makes Ready 
for Turkey Trot 


Cuero, Texas, is preparing to entertain 
more than 25,000 persons November 10, 
11 and 12 at the annual Turkey Trot. In 
addition to the 24-year-old Turkey Trot, 
Cuero this year is emphasizing its geo- 
graphical location in the historic section 
of Texas, near both Goliad and Gonzales. 

The exhibit halls will open November 
10, and coronation of the Sultan and 
Sultana is also scheduled for that day. 
The parade of more than 15,000 turkeys 
will be staged November 11, and that 
afternoon Schreiner Institute and Vic- 
toria Junior College will meet in a foot- 
ball game in Cuero. Lieut. Gov. Walter 
Woodul will dedicate the DeWitt monu- 
ment. The junior Turkey Trot will be 
held November 12. Dances and other en- 
tertainment features have been arranged 
for each day. 

Turkey dressing and grading demon- 
strations will be held during the fes- 
tivities. 

Cuero is another of those farsighted 
Texas cities which are capitalizing on 
unique resources. Like the Gilmer Yam- 
boree, the Stamford Rodeo, the Tyler 
Rose Festival, the Cuero Turkey Trot is 
an annual event of growing importance 
to the Southwest. 


Power Consumption Up 

There was a sharp increase in Texas 
power consumption during September in 
comparison with the like month last year 
and consumption for the last three 
months also was substantially above that 
of the corresponding period last year, the 
University of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research has reported. 
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For the Mortgage 

Will your family inherit a home or a 
mortgage? You want your family to 
inherit a home, not a mortgage. You can 
guarantee that they will, simply by de- 
positing upon a mortgage liquidation 
policy the equivalent of one to one and 
one-half per cent interest on the face 
amount of your mortgage. This will 
automatically leave your family a clear 
title. 
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FREE TERMITE INSPECTION 


Terminix Texas Company 
1108 N. Carroll at Swiss 


Telephone 8-3419 Dallas 





TERRY BROTHERS 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS 


1649 PACIFIC AVE. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Stores for Rent 





Phone 7-4396 


Dallas Towel Supply Co. 


2511 Commerce Street—Dallas 


CHAIRS FOR RENT 





Used Office Furniture 


Bought, Sold, Repaired and 
Refinished 


J. B. Harpold 


1708 Commerce Street 
Phone 7-6846 








Frank Malone Garage 


3128 Knox Street Phone 5-4947 
Lower Prices 
Better Service 
Modern Equipment 
Brake Service 





REFINOIL MOTOR OIL 


You'll save money every mile you drive 
when you use REFINOIL. Lasts longer; 
lubricates better; is free from gum and 
sludge. Drive in today for proof! Free 
drain service, 7 to 7. 10c per quart. 


REFINOIL SERVICE CO. 


1800 N. Harwood St. 313 N. Beckley Ave. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Over 32 Years 
DALLAS LARGEST LEADING LOAN BROKERS 


KLAR & WINTERMAN 


Telephone 7-5409 2310 Elm Street 
Quick Convenient Loans. No Signers—No 
Indorsers. See our many unredeemed bargains. 





Dr. James J. Hamiter 
VETERINARIAN 


General Practice 
Phone 2-5522 1909 N. Harwood 


DALLAS 





U. S. FOX 


Real Estate 
1208 Kirby Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Office 2-2627 
Field Office 58-4065 
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Chemistry's New Deal 


Continued from Page 25 


The South’s rich naval stores were 
brought to attention of the conference by 
Capt. I. F. Eldridge of New Orleans. Ac- 
cording to Eldridge, sixty per cent of 
the “deep South” is still in timber and 
less than twenty-five per cent of its area 
in cultivation. Eighty-five per cent of 
the present timber crop of the South is 
second growth. More than 34,000,000 
acres of the South is today covered with 
long-leaf and slash pine. The supply of 
raw material for the naval stores indus- 
tries far exceeds the present demands 
upon the industry. The South, it was re- 
lated, has over a long period of time pro- 
duced from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
world’s supply of turpentine, pitch and 
tar. 

Versatile Soybean 


The soybean, a new comer to Southern 
agriculture, was given serious considera- 
tion. Aside from being a very fine food 
for both man and beast the soybean pro- 
duces raw materials from which more 
than 300 items are now manufactured. 

Rice ranks third as the food crop of 
the world, the conference was told. The 
United States produces but a small part 
of the world supply. Domestic production 
is limited to four states, at present; Ar- 
kansas, California, Louisiana and Texas. 
Last year Arkansas produced seventeen 
per cent of the domestic supply, Califor- 
nia nineteen per cent, Louisiana forty- 
one per cent and Texas twenty-three per 
cent. 

Tung oil is not as yet an organized in- 
dustry, in the opinion of Dr. C. C. Con- 
cannon, chief of the chemical division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. China is at present the world’s 
largest producer of tung oil, or China 
Wood Oil as it is sometimes called. It is 
very essential in all quick-drying paints, 
and varnishes and as such is in great de- 
mand in the United States. 

The United States will this year con- 
sume about 120,000,000 pounds of tung 


SY DALLAS 


Great American Accident 
Insurance Company 


Full Coverage Accident and Health Policies 
T. T. Wallace, C. O. Hambleton, 
President Secretary 
Third Floor Linz Building, Dallas 











Springs—Brake Service 
Axle Straightening 
Wheel Aligning 


Standard Spring & Axle Co. 
2816 Main Street Phone 7-2383 





WILKINSON BROTHERS 


Distributors 


STANDARD RADIO REPLACEMENT PARTS 

RADIO SUPPLIES @ SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Telephone 7-6339 2501-2503 Commerce St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


S. L. EWING CO. 


1606 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 








Machinery Repairs, Gear Cutting, Machine De- 
signing, Installing Machinery, Tool Making, 
Heavy Forging, Castings, Pipe Coils, Elec- 
tric Welding and Acetylene Welding 


ROBINSON 
MACHINE AND FORGE WORKS 


Corner Magnolia and Munger Streets 
Phone 2-4264 DALLAS, TEXAS 





Automobile Banking Since 1911 


Frankfurt Finance Corp. 
439 N. Harwood at Bryan 


Telephone 7-1126 
Vic Frankfurt 


Secy.-Treas. 


Ben Frankfurt 
President 





Southwestern Blue Print Co. 





405 SOUTH AKARD st. 2-8()84 coNnstRUCTION BLDG. 





Phone 7-2746 2221 Main St. 


Herring Electric Company 
Armature Rewinding . . . Starter and 
Generator Repairing and Exchange 


Roy C. Herring L. A. Wells 





Foster's Battery Service Co. 
4401 Maple Ave. Ph. 5-0114, Bill Foster 


New Batteries, Battery Rebuilding, 
Recharging and Repairing 





















H. P. INGE, Pres. (Inge Constr. Co.) PORTER LINDSLEY, V.-Pres. (J. W. Lindsley & Co.) 
W. J. FUSTON, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Engineer G Gen. Manager 


Appraisal Engineering Service, Inc. 


Several Million Dollars in Appraisals Have Been Made in Recent Months by 
Us for Clients Securing Loans, Settling Estates, Etc. 

The Combination of Experience of Members of Our Appraisal Company 
Enables Us to Give Efficient Service and Advice That Is Not Available 
Elsewhere in This Section. References Gladly Furnished. 

PHONE 2-5727 1617 REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING DALLAS, TEXAS 











MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Drayage, Heavy Hauling 
Household Goods 
Storage, Moving 
Packing, Shipping 
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Interstate Fireproof 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
301 NO. MARKET STREET 


W. |. FORD 
R. E. EAGON Mgrs. 
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If You Trade Without Seeing 
Us We Both Lose Money 


SERVICE 


"One of the Southwest’s Largest Dealers’ 


Johnson Bros. Chevrolet Co. 1917 Ross AVE. 
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oil. Three Southern states will produce 
2,000,000 pounds of this supply. The do- 
mestic oil is superior in color and quality 
to the imported product and _ usually 
takes a higher price on the market. With 
a great domestic market at hand it is 
expected that this industry will grow 
very rapidly. 
Tribute Paid Herty 

Amid a standing, cheering audience 
that grand old man of the South, Dr. 
Charles Herty was led to the platform 
for the closing address of the conference. 
Dr. Herty, through the co-operation of 
the Chemical Foundation and farsighted 
business leaders of the South, established 
in Savannah, Ga., a small paper mill as 
a laboratory for the study of Southern 
pine and its use in the manufacture of 
news print and other commercial papers. 
Carl B. Fritsche, speaking for the Farm 
Chemurgic Council, said: “When the 
South starts building memorials to its 
civilian heroes, the first one will be 
erected to the work of Dr. Charles 
Herty.” 

“Our standing timber is a heritage 
that has come to us in spite of man. It 
seems that neither fire, gross neglect nor 
storm can rob us of this great asset.” 
Dr. Herty said. 

“The pine tree is a God-made factory. 
It makes for us our naval stores, it pro- 
duces our lumber and now from its pulp 
we make the finest newsprint.” 

Dr. Herty then displayed several actual 
specimens of wood from northern and 
southern lands. It takes sixty years in 
the north to produce the same amount of 
pine as can be grown in six years in 
Georgia. It requires 138 years to pro- 
duce a pine tree of the same size that 
can be grown in East Texas in eleven 
years. This is due, of course, to the 
longer growing season in the South and 
more desirable climatic conditions. These 
factors, with the present abundant sup- 
ply of pulp wood, make the South the 
logical center of the paper manufactur- 
ing industry. 

In the Savannah laboratory Dr. Herty 
and his associates have proved the fact 
that a Sovthern mill could produce a 
newsprint equal in quality to that pro- 
duced anywhere in the world and deliver 
it on the New York market at $14 below 
the present price of Canadian newsprint. 

Lack of capital and the present large 
investment of New York bankers in 
Northern mills has delayed this impor- 
tant development in the South. Within a 
decade many expect to see at least fif- 
teen large paper mills in the South pro- 
ducing newsprint, bond and book papers. 

When that day comes, the South will 
owe its industrial advancement to that 
grand old man of science, Dr. Charles 
Herty. 

ae 


Construction has been started on the 
Florence Nightingale Maternity Hospital, 
a unit of the Baylor University Hospital 
in Dallas. The gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Brown of Dallas, who will also furnish 
and equip the hospital, the Florence 
Nightingale unit will cost more than 
$100,000. 
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Having cleared up the damage resulting from a fire 
sustained three weeks ago, we want to announce that 
all departments are now open to receive patients. 


SPANN SANITARIUM 


Dallas, Texas 
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THE AEROLUX—a 6-ply 
tire of 4-ply flexibility, 
with snow-white walls, 
of striking appearance. 
The white-wall Aerolux 
enhances the beauty of 
any car and is guaran- 
teed to retain its un- 
blemished whiteness. 
50,000 miles of service 
frequently reported by 


users. 


THE MULTI-RIBBED— 
safest tire for winter 
driving. Stops in short- 
est possible distance 
and keeps the fastest 
car in straight course 
in quick, emergency 
stops. Silent running. 
Available in all-black 


or white-wall. 





FACILITIES FOR QUALITY PRODUCTION 


One of the most modern rubber factories in the world is used for the 
production of Pennsylvania Tires. Clean as a pin, modern as tomorrow, 
truly a marvel of up-to-the-minute machine efficiency that is almost 
unbelievable in its mechanical precision—it stands as a source of pride 


not only to its management but to the great Rubber Industry. 

















Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 


TENNIS BALLS BICYCLE TIRES 
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* 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


GOLF BALLS - 
* TRUCK TIRES 


BADMINTON * 
SHUTTLE COCKS AUTOMOBILE TIRES 




















WARE RUBBER COMPANY 


TIRE DISTRIBUTORS SINCE 1910 


2101-3 COMERECE STREET...PHONE 2-5705...DALLAS 
































